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BRITISH DIPLOMACY AND 
THE HOLY SEE 1555—1925, 


By SIR ALEC RANDALL, x.c.m.c. 


ANY nations have their favourite historical associations 

with Rome. Those of the English people—or surely we 

can say the English-speaking peoples—are soon identified. 
San Spirito in Sassia, the English College with its church of St 
Thomas of Canterbury, and San Gregorio. The first, as its name 
shows to this day, is on the site of the first Anglo-Saxon settlement 
in Rome, assigned to the pilgrims of that race when they began 
going on pilgrimage. Kings were among them; King Ina of 
Wessex, who in 726 founded the original church here; Ceadwalla, 
who died in Rome and was buried in the atrium of the original St 
Peter’s; King Alfred, first as a young boy, then again a few years 
later; then King Canute, the last reigning sovereign of England to 
visit Rome until their Majesties George V and Queen Mary went 
there in 1923. 

But if reigning English monarchs came no more for nearly a 
thousand years, there was close and continuous association with 
Rome by other classes of the British people. In 1362 English Cath- 
olics bought a site near the Farnese Palace and on it built the 
church of St Thomas of Canterbury and a hospice, later the 
English College. Both church and college are still in full use, and 
although the college, to Catholics, is chiefly known as the training- 
centre for the many priests who entered England secretly during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth and often met their death, it has 
a long tradition of hospitality—not ended, by any means !—to 
English visitors to Rome. The guest-book shows, among many 
non-Catholics, the names of Milton, Evelyn and Macaulay. 

The most precious association of all, to English-speaking 
people of whatever religion, is San Gregorio. Standing on the fine 
flight of steps and with your back to the beautiful seventeenth- 
century facade, you have one of the most magnificent views in 

1 This is, in expanded form, the substance of a lecture given to the Oxford Italian 
Society on 24 February 1959. 
Vol. 233. No. 482. 2g! 
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Rome, across to the ruins of the Palatine; and you reflect that this 
church, this monastery and its chapels are on the site of the family 
property of the Benedictine monk who became Pope Gregory the 
Great. From his monastery here he sent out St Augustine and his 
companions to England in 596, It was, no doubt, this which led to 
two Englishmen being buried here in the sixteenth century. Their 
tombstones may be seen in the wall of the porch. One was Robert 
Peckham, who, torn between conflicting loyalties to his Queen 
and his religion, could not face return to an England which had 
gone into schism; his story is told in Maurice Baring’s admirable 
novel, The other was Sir Edward Carne, a more worldly figure, 
ambassador first for Henry VIII, then for Queen Mary.' Skilful 
and firm though he was, he failed both sovereigns; he was unable 
to obtain any concession from the Pope over Henry’s divorce, or to 
persuade Pope Paul IV to grant the Queen’s request and renew 
Cardinal Pole’s commission as Papal Legate to England.? His 
frank speaking does not seem to have prejudiced his relations with 
the masterful Pope who, on Queen Elizabeth’s accession in 1558, 
connived at his being detained in Rome—a proceeding which he 
claimed was intended to avoid the persecution of his wife and the 
confiscation of his estate in Wales; not unworthy motives, one 
would think, and there seems no reason to justify the insinuation 
in the article on him in the Dictionary of National Biography that he 
was insincere in declaring his loyalty to his faith. The Queen’s 
accession, meanwhile, had not been notified to the Holy See, and 
although Carne sent a friendly message from the Pope (Paul IV) 
there was no response, and with the passing of the Act of Suprem- 
acy in 1559 Carne’s mission lapsed; he died two years later. 
Carne was the last British official resident envoy to the Pope, 
with one exception to be described in a moment, until the out- 
break of the First World War. All subsequent British representa- 
tives had unofficial, or at best semi-official, non-diplomatic status, 
or were sent temporarily for one specific purpose. There were, for 
example, agents sent by Charles I’s Queen Henrietta, with the 
King’s knowledge, while the Pope, during this reign, sent a 
Dominican friar to London; all were Scots, Sir Robert Douglas 
and Sir William Hamilton, and Fr George Con.* One of the 
1 Sir Edward Carne’s despatches are in the Calendar of State Papers, 1555-1558. 
(Oe H. M. F. Prescott: Mary Tudor. (1952.) 
* Sir Stephen Gaselee: British Diplomatic Relations with the Holy See. (Tur Dusuin 
Review, January 1939.) 
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Queen’s aims was to obtain a Cardinal’s hat for one of her 
Scottish protégés. Such attempts to influence the Holy See over 
appointments were a common feature of missions to the Pope from 
all countries; England was certainly no exception up to the end of 
the nineteenth century, even though formal relations did not 
exist. 

In 1686 James II renewed official relations, and accredited 
the Earl of Castlemaine as his ambassador to the Holy See. 
Although the Earl had suffered in the Titus Oates plot affair it 
was not a tactful choice; ‘an obvious impropriety’, said Macaulay 
in his History of England, ‘to send such a man to a Pontiff of such 
primitive austerity’. The Pope was Innocent XI, beatified in 1958, 
and the ambassador was, of course, the husband of Barbara 
Villiers, later Duchess of Cleveland, Charles II’s mistress. The 
original British Embassy building, the charming Renaissance 
Palazzo Torlonia, which is an exception to the general banality of 
the great street now leading to St Peter’s, had been presented to 
Henry VII, but was withdrawn after Henry VIII’s break with the 
Papacy. So Lord Castlemaine, with a large retinue, which in- 
cluded names famous in English Catholic history, Tichborne, 
Ratcliff and Arundel, settled in the Palazzo Pamphili, and con- 
ducted his mission with great pomp and ostentation. More than 
the affront offered by James’s choice, it was the King’s aims and 
policy that displeased the Pope. He was at that time resisting 
Louis XIV’s ambitions in both the spiritual and temporal 
spheres. He feared the growth of French power, and opposed 
Louis’s encroachments on his religious authority over the French 
bishops. He was therefore hostile to James’s friendship with Louis, 
and since the Jesuits at that time supported France, he was not 
ready to grant one of James’s requests, that Fr Edward Petre, s.J., 
should be made Archbishop of York. The Pope also doubted—as 
indeed did Cardinal Howard,} then living in Rome as ‘Cardinal 
Protector of England’—whether James’s domestic policy was 
calculated to ensure better conditions for Catholicism. Castle- 
maine, frustrated by the determined Pope, threatened to leave 
Rome, but a Pontiff who had braved even the loss of Avignon was 
not likely to take such a threat seriously. The unhappy ambassador 
was therefore at length recalled empty-handed. After James II’s 
flight he was arrested and charged with trying to reconcile Great 
Britain to the Church of Rome. It was a capital crime, but he 


1 Archbishop David Mathew: Catholicism in England, 1595-1935. (1938.) 
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escaped the death sentence, as he did later a charge of Jacobite 
sympathies. He died in 1705. 

For most of the eighteenth century the political indifference of 
the British Government to the Holy See was in contrast to the 
immense interest which English visitors showed in the art and 
architecture of Rome. The names of Addison, Gray, Gibbon, 
Boswell and Reynolds were all closely linked with the City of the 
Popes, and to see Rome as part of the ‘Grand Tour’ was an 
essential part of a gentleman’s education. But enthusiasm for St 
Peter’s or Raphael, sentimentality over the Forum or the Pan- 
theon, gaiety during the Carnival, did nothing to turn English 
thoughts to the political or religious significance of the Papacy. 
Sir Horace Mann, British Minister at the Tuscan court, kept his 
agents in Rome, but this was chiefly to give him reports for his 
Government on the doings of the Stuart family.’ There was almost 
no appreciation of Rome as the centre of a world-wide religion. 
The Eternal City attracted English scholars and writers and 
dilettante or pleasure-loving aristocrats, but the Pope’s domain 
was for most of them but one among the many Italian States, pro- 
fessing a curious kind of Christianity which was outmoded or 
rightly suppressed, and whose few adherents in England were kept 
without civil rights. 

The French Revolution made the British people once more 
conscious of the Papacy on the religious as well as the political 
side. First came the execution of heroic priests and nuns in 1792; 
then the arrival of the exiled French bishops and priests—some 
eight thousand in all—who were received with notable kindness 
and generosity by the British Government, the Universities, the 
aristocracy and most of the people generally. As the excesses under 
the Convention and the Directory turned into an attempt by 
Napoleon to dominate Europe and the Mediterranean, it seemed 
to many British people that somehow the Pope and they had been 
thrown together on the same side. In 1793 Burke pronounced him- 
self in favour of ‘diplomatic correspondence with the Court of 
Rome in a much more open and legitimate manner than has 
hitherto been attempted’.? But already the British Government 
had in Rome (from the previous year) as their ‘unofficial’ agent 
Sir John Coxe Hippisley, to whom, in fact, Burke had written the 


1 Brian Fothergill: The Cardinal King. (1958.) ; 
® Cardinal Gasquet: Great Britain and Do Hay See, 1792-1806 (in Monastic Life in the 
Middle Ages. 1922.) 
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letter just cited. It may be noted that, in December 1791, Burke 
had written to the Papal Nuncio in Liége, condemning the 
French Government’s seizure of the Papal territory of Avignon, ‘a 
declaration of war against Europe’, and referring to Pius VI as a 
‘sovereign of distinguished benevolence and moderation’. It is 
evident that Burke was beginning to see the Papacy as an ally in 
the struggle to maintain authority and social order.' 

Hippisley remained in Rome until 1796, and although Halévy 
dismisses him as a ‘pedant’, and some of his contemporaries made 
fun of him, he worked indefatigably and corresponded widely. He 
was not and never became a Catholic, but he was strongly in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation. On his negotiations in Rome 
the Dictionary of National Biography throws no light; it merely says 
that the effect of his work was ‘acknowledged by His Majesty’s 
Government in flattering terms’, and gravely records that in later 
life ‘he was deeply interested in the treadmill question and pub- 
lished an octavo volume in 1823 recommending as a substitute the 
hand-crank mill’! Other sources, both in England and the 
Vatican archives give many details of his busy activities. They 
included the ecclesiastical affairs of Corsica, a proposal that Papal 
troops should go to the assistance of the English in the defence of 
Toulon, and above all, the use of Papal territory for supplies for 
the British naval and military forces, and of Papal harbours for re- 
fitting British ships. Grateful letters for all this help were sent to 
Rome by the British commanders. Hippisley became friends with 
Henry, Cardinal Duke of York, and was later the intermediary 
through whom the Stuart Cardinal, when impoverished in his old 
age by giving up his fortune to the Pope despoiled by Napoleon, 
received a pension from George IV. 

Corresponding to Hippisley in Rome there was an envoy from 
Pius VI, and later from Pius VII, in London, from 1793 to 1801, 
Mgr William Erskine.* He was a kinsman of the Earl of Kellie, and 
a visit to his relations turned into an eight years’ residence with 
much diplomatic activity. In addition to negotiations on the same 
questions as Hippisley, he had to treat with the emigré French 
bishops in England, and persuade them to vacate their sees after 

1 W. V. F. Somerset: Edmund Burke, England and the Papacy (in Tux Dusuin Re- 
view, January-March 1938). 

© Maslin Beet yb hy Papal Envoy to the Court of George III (in Anglos 
Roman Papers, 1890). This work was used by Cardinal Gasquet net ond fle Sir Stephen 


in the writings cited, and also, with some supplementary information, in 
Noakes: Cardinal Erskine’s Mission, 1793-1801 (in Taz Dusuin Review, 1939). 
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the Concordat. Although Pitt had been cautious on the subject of 
open negotiation with the Papacy, Erskine was treated both by 
the King and his Ministers as a Papal envoy. On his arrival he 
received diplomatic facilities from the English Customs; he sent 
his cypher correspondence through official channels; he was pre- 
sented to George IV as ‘Envoy Extraordinary from His Holiness 
the Pope’. The King, indeed, when the Pope in 1798 was taken 
into exile and could no longer support Mgr Erskine, gave him 
financial assistance. Clearly he must have shown much tact and 
good sense, for there is no record of hostility from the Protestant 
side, though there was at first much grumbling from the Vicar 
Apostolic. Pius VII showed his appreciation of Mgr Erskine’s 
mission by creating him a Cardinal in 1801, but the news was not 
made public, and only disclosed to the King and Pitt. At the end 
of the year he left London, and was created Cardinal in Rome, 
with the title of Santa Maria in Campitelli—the church, we may 
recall, of two other English Cardinals, Henry Cardinal, Duke of 
York, and Cardinal Gasquet. It is curious that there is no mention 
of Cardinal Erskine in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Pitt had suggested, through Erskine, the desirability of Pius 
VI’s giving his moral support! to a defensive league against France. 
In 1798, when the aged Pontiff was removed from Rome, he, with 
the King’s approval, seems to have had some. idea of a rescue- 
operation. But both projects, never very far pursued, came to 
nothing. On the brutal transference of the Pope to France, Pitt, 
speaking after his death, on 3 February 1800, protested against the 
insults offered to him ‘in spite of his age and the unsullied purity 
of his character (seemed) even to a Protestant, hardly short of 
sacrilege’ .* 

Pius VII was to be even more directly involved with Great 
Britain during most of his reign. In 1806 Napoleon, through his 
uncle Cardinal Fesch, ordered the Pope to expel all British sub- 
jects from his territory.* The Pope’s refusal, with his declaration of 
neutrality, which in effect meant keeping his ports open to British 
ships, were among the causes which led Napoleon to arrest the 
Pope and incorporate his States in the Empire. To the sympathy 
excited in England by the pathetic spectacle of Pius VI’s death in 
exile was now added admiration for an active champion of resist- 
Siieailesad Oemabelines acer ie . (1849). 

- : oan Ellis: Cardinal j and Anglo-Papal Relations, 1814-1824. (Washing- 
Nn, 1942. 
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ance to tyranny. This prepared the way for the support which the 
British Government gave to the decision to restore to the Pope, 
with the peace treaty after Napoleon’s defeat, all his territory, 
except Avignon and the Austrian-held region on the left bank of 
the Po. All Consalvi’s ability and determination were unable to 
secure a complete restitution, but that he succeeded as well as he 
did brought him the admiration, and, we can say, the affection of 
Lord Castlereagh.} 

The Congress of Vienna was an event of capital importance in 
the development of relations between Great Britain. and the Holy 
See; it was also, though this was not realized until many years 
later, a milestone on the road to the collapse of the Pope’s tem- 
poral sovereignty. The idea of Italian unity, though fostered by 
Murat, found little response, and a British agent, Cooke, sent to 
Rome, reported to London that, although the Pope, on Murat’s 
invasion of his territory, had withdrawn to Genoa, the Pontiff’s 
subjects were in general attached to their ecclesiastical govern- 
ment.” Consalvi, on his one month’s visit to London in 1814—the 
first Cardinal to set foot in England since Pole’s death in 1559— 
made an excellent impression on British Ministers, and there 
are personal letters to him from Castlereagh (in connexion, for 
example, with the death of Castlereagh’s sister) which bear witness 
to intimate friendly feelings in addition to official cordiality. All 
kinds of messages passed; would the Pope, for example, give per- 
mission for making a model of the Quirinal monument, which 
was required to be copied in London as a monument to Welling- 
ton? The permission was given, and the Pope himself wrote to the 
King and Castlereagh expressing gratitude for the ‘generous and 
friendly conduct’ of the British Government in restoring to the 
Vatican the works of art that Napoleon had carried off to Paris. 
There was correspondence which led to the painting by Lawrence 
of the portrait of George IV which may be admired in the 
Vatican Pinacoteca.* 

These friendly exchanges raise the question of how official 
correspondence should be conducted. Clearly the Holy See was 
anxious for more formal and permanent relations, for the Pope 
said he was willing to accept any accredited agent in Rome. But 
now that peace had come, regular communications seemed less 

1 Castlereagh Memoirs cited above. 


* John Tracy Ellis, op. cit. 
(186, , Memoirs cited above; and Ménoires du Cardinal Consalvi, Paris. 
1864.) 
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urgent; no material British interests were at stake. On 28 January 
1817, Castlereagh wrote that while there would be 


friendly understanding there were difficulties and delicacies to be 
observed as the laws of Britain prohibited all intercourse between 
the British Government and the Pope of Rome.’ 


The ‘difficulties’ were, of course, the provisions under the Act 
of Supremacy of Elizabeth’s reign. These were taken more and 
more seriously. As a lawyer wrote to Hippisley about his corres- 
pondence with the Pope: 


Is it not a maximum of absurdity that under this law (13 Eliza- 

ar c2 aS): your benevolent and patriotic exertions, by which the 

t was so materially assisted in a time of need, might have 

seal you to an accusation of high treason and H. M. Ministers 
to a praemunire as accessories after the fact?* 


With the death of Castlereagh in 1822, and of Pius VII in the 
next year, and then the replacement of Consalvi by Cardinal 
Somaglia, formal diplomatic relations seemed impossible. Canning 
succeeded Castlereagh, and though in favour of Catholic Emanci- 
pation and anxious to ascertain the views of the Holy See on 
Ireland and other matters, he was less willing to face the legal 
risks which were supposed to be incurred. So, when the College of 
Cardinals notified the Pope’s death to the British Government, no 
acknowledgement was sent; the Law Officers of the Crown, asked 
by Canning, said that it might constitute recognition of the Pope’s 
jurisdiction, and so bring on the Minister the penalties of praemu- 
nire. Canning wrote privately to Consalvi explaining.’ A British 
consular official was sent to Ancona, but no one to Rome until 
1823 when the British Government started the practice of sending 
when required a regular diplomatist from Florence. The first was 
the Minister there, Lord Burghesh, who was sent, without any 
credentials, to attend the Conclave.* He had himself some years 


* The original authorities for this period are the despatches, etc., in the Public 
Record Office and the Private and Confidential Memo, dated 16 July 1846, by Sir F. 
Hertslet, also in the Record Office, F.O. nase These sources, and many more up to 
pores wey ec amare se ger were pon by Dr Norbert Miko: ng 

England und dem Heiligen Stuhl im 19. Jahrhundert. Linz, 
rae Sastcnd aside af ais ateua chess dammpethennion; Walaa 0h wabied *e 
British representatives in Rome. 
* Castlereagh Memoirs cited above. ; 
* Dr. Miko; op. cit. Precise dates given in British Diplomatic Representatives, 1789-1852. 


Royal Historical Society. Camden Series. Vol. ee ’s 1 the 
Lord Cha i penalis of Pracnunre (20 November 1853) i 
1607 
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before recommended ‘a legal channel of communication’, but 
Ministers could not agree, and he was told to leave Rome as soon 
as his special business was concluded. Catholic Emancipation in 
1829 did not affect the issue, for when Pius VIII sent a formal 
notification of his accession, Lord Aberdeen returned it through 
the Hanoverian Minister in Rome, who was instructed to explain 
the legal difficulties once more.* 

It was Palmerston who decided that the rules must be 
stretched. How absurd to suggest, as was actually done, that it 
might be illegal for the British Government to make an agreement 
with the Papal States over the salt-fish monopoly!* More serious 
issues, however, were now evident. Apart from difficulties over 
Malta, Gibraltar, the Ionian Islands, and of course, Ireland, there 
was the general question of unrest and alleged misgovernment in 
the Papal States which, standing as they did at the centre of 
Austrian and French rivalry over Italy, might endanger European 
peace. In 1831 Palmerston sent to Rome Sir Brook Taylor, and the 
next year Mr Hamilton Seymour, both without credentials. They 
joined to urge reforms on Gregory XVI. Palmerston was con- 
vinced that a regular resident envoy was required in Rome. It was 
at first the danger to the Vienna settlement and not the ideal of a 
united Italy that moved the British Government. Palmerston, 
after repeated questions to the Law Officers, at length received the 
answer that: 


the representative of Her Majesty in Rome must not bring Papal 
Bulls or relics into his residence as by doing so he might incur the 
penalties of Praemunire or even the charge of high treason!* 


Disregarding these sinister possibilities, Palmerston went 
ahead. More British Consuls were sent to the Papal States; a 
Papal Consul was admitted to Gibraltar. In 1832 Thomas Aubin, 
secretary of H.M. Legation in Florence, was sent to reside in 
Rome, as ‘paid attaché and in charge of affairs’, a formula which 
precluded any credentials. He was stationed in Rome from 1832 
to 1838, and from 1839 to 1844. His successor, William Petre, 
served from 1844 to 1853 and saw the Revolution and establish- 
ment of the Roman Republic. Although apparently a Catholic he 
reported objectively, and did not, of course, accompany Pius IX 

1 Dr Miko, op. cit. 


* Sir F. , Memo, cited above. 
* Dr Miko, op. cit., and Sir F. Hertslet, Memo, cited above. 
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with the accredited diplomats to Gaeta. It was the Consul, 
Freeborn, who assisted so many of those implicated in the Roman 
Republic to escape to safety. There had been as much enthusiasm 
in England as in the United States over the liberal beginnings of 
Pio Nono’s reign, and in 1847 Lord Minto went on an ‘Extra- 
ordinary Mission’ to encourage the Pope and make more of those 
perennial representations about Ireland. In 1848 the Government 
got through the House of Commons a Bill enabling the Queen to 
enter into diplomatic relations with the Holy See. In the Lords, 
however, an amendment was passed preventing the Pope from 
appointing an ecclesiastic as representative in London.' Thus the 
question of formal relations was dropped, and the system of 
‘seconding’ to Rome members of the diplomatic staff in Florence 
was continued. From 1853 to 1858 the ‘agent’ was Lord Lyons, 
later H.M. Ambassador in Paris, and from 1858 to 1870, Mr (later 
Lord) Odo Russell, who became the first British Ambassador to 
the new German Empire. Both wrote regular despatches and 
letters to the Foreign Office which give a clear and interesting 
picture of the Papal States in all that troubled period. Lord Lyons 
did not bear out entirely the black picture of Papal administra- 
tion drawn by the Italian emigrés and Cavour’s agents.? Odo 
Russell, though an enthusiastic supporter of Italian unity and 
critical of the Papacy, came gradually to appreciate the character 
of Pius [X, and, by his friendship with Manning, is represented by 
Lytton Strachey, following blindly Purcell’s biography of the 
Cardinal, as having frustrated Gladstone’s and Acton’s plan for 
intervening with the Vatican Council. This he did, but a study of 
all the correspondence with his father-in-law, Lord Clarendon, 
shows that Strachey’s insinuations were unfounded; the simple 
truth was that, in his opinion, British intervention would have 
fatally prejudiced the cause of the ‘Inopportunists’ and, what was 
more important to the British Cabinet then, would have damaged 
Odo Russell’s influence in Rome over Ireland. Most.of this story I 
have told in the spring number 1959 of THE DusLin Review, but 
I may add that study of further unpublished Russell-Clarendon 
correspondence seems to me to put Odo Russell’s role and true 
motive beyond doubt. 

He was succeeded in Rome by Mr Jervoise, who was there 


1 E. Ashley: Life of Lord Palmerston, 1846-1865. (1876.) 
* A summary of Lord Lyons’s letters from Rome is in the appendix to E. E. Y. 
Hales: Pio Nono. (1954.) 
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when the Pope capitulated, and played some part in protecting 
British Catholic interests, also in working with those colleagues 
who were trying to prevent the Pope from leaving Rome once 
more.' To a question in Parliament the reply was given that he 
was ‘unofficial and not accredited’, and only remained because 
the Pope would not do business through the Ambassador to Italy, 
Sir A. Paget. Jervoise was withdrawn by Disraeli’s Government 
in 1874. This was obviously due to pressure in England and a 
wish to placate both the Italian and German Governments: the 
latter was then pursuing the Kulturkampf. At least one English 
Catholic, however, was content with this cessation of all diplo- 
matic relations, however ‘unofficial’, Cardinal Manning. Although 
friendly to Odo Russell he detested a practice which he thought 
meant Government interference in the selection of bishops. He 
wrote in his Journal: 


in spiritual things no Diplomatic Relations are needed; in political 
matters they are useless and dangerous. And it needs courage to say 
this in Rome. 


With particular vigour did he criticize the Errington ‘mission’, 
sent by Lords Spencer and Granville, though it failed in its aim of 
opposing the choice of Archbishop Walsh as the new Archbishop 
of Dublin.? Manning even suspected the interchange of courtesies 
when Leo XIII sent Mgr Ruffo Scilla in 1887 to congratulate 
Queen Victoria on her Jubilee, and the Queen returned this with 
the despatch of the Duke of Norfolk to thank the Pope.* But what- 
ever hopes there may have been in Rome that official permanent 
relations would follow, they were not fulfilled. Two years later 
came the special Mission of Sir Lintorn Simmonds to deal 
specifically with Maltese questions‘—and Cardinal Manning 
criticized this too; it could all, he said, have been done by corres- 
pondence or through the bishops. 

So, apart from another ceremonial mission in 1903, when the 
Earl of Denbigh was sent by Edward VII5 to congratulate Leo 
XIII on his Jubilee, there were no more envoys until the outbreak 


1 Public Record Office, especially Memo. by Sir E. Hertslet on ig meye between 

Great Britain and the Holy See, dated 5 February 1881. tary by Dr Miko, 
2E. Purcell: Life of Cardinal Manning (1896), and Lord Edmond ieceliKueieen 
Life. 1 oe: and Earl of Granville, ae ee (1905.) 
r E. Hertslet, Memo., ci 

‘ ae soem Paper C. 5975, of 1890, and Sir Stephen Gaselee’s essay cited 
above. 

§ Sir Stephen Gaselee’s essay. 
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of the First World War. In Rome there was an English Cardinal 
who had come to quite the opposite conclusions to those of 
Manning, and this was Cardinal Gasquet. His staunch and out- 
spoken patriotism was not sufficiently well informed or officially 
authoritative, however, for him to stem the flood of Austrian and 
German propaganda and influence among ecclesiastical circles in 
Rome.! The British Government accordingly sent Sir Henry 
Howard on a ‘Special Mission’ to explain to the Holy See the 
British Government’s motives for entering the War. When he 
retired in 1916 a regular diplomat, Count de Salis, took his place 
and served until 1922, the Foreign Office having been authorized 
in 1920, after further legal discussion, to prolong the mission.? Its 
existence was reviewed annually until 1925, but in the meantime 
criticism from certain Protestant circles had been answered by 
non-Catholic experts in foreign affairs, who argued that the peace 
had brought so many problems, such as the Holy Land, the break- 
up of the Habsburg Empire, Catholic missions in India and the 
colonies, in regard to which it was desirable to have r con- 
tact with the Vatican, maintained by trained diplomats acting 
under the instructions of the Foreign Secretary. This view was 
eventually accepted by the Government, and the Minister _re- 
sponsible for putting the ‘Mission’ on a permanent basis was Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. The department of the Foreign Office con- 
cerned put to him a memorandum summing up the pros and cons 
of the proposal, and got it back with his approval to which he 
added: 


and I sign this as a Nonconformist born and bred.® 


In 1923, with Sir Odo Russell (appropriately enough the son of 
the Lord Odo Russell already mentioned) began the practice of 
accrediting a non-Catholic as Minister, and so far as I know this 
has been the rule ever since. 

For some thirty-five years Her Maijesty’s Legation to the Holy 
See has functioned as a normal part of the British Foreign Service. 
Fears such as Canning’s at one extreme or Manning’s at the other 
have not been justified. One day I asked the Ambassador of a 
non-European non-Christian Government why they maintained 

1 Cardinal : Roman Diary, 1914-1916, t i e ie: 

: 7 an — 914-1916, Chapter XII of Sir Shane Leslie 

* Sir Stephen Gaselee’s essay cited above. 
* Story in more detail in my Vatican Assignment. (1956.) 
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a diplomatic mission to the Holy See. He replied that it was for 
reasons which probably applied to most countries; the Vatican 
was an unequalled post of observation; its universal contacts made 
it a source not, cf course, of ‘secret intelligence’ but of background 
information against which to judge current political and social 
tendencies; there are sometimes specific problems in my country, 
he added, on which it is necessary to consult the Vatican, and at 
all times it seems desirable that the Holy See should be kept in- 
formed of my Government’s point of view. Some fifty diplomatic 
missions to the Holy See seem to show that this conception of the 
purpose of diplomatic relations has come to be widely heid. 





ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


The ‘Written Evidence Submitted on behalf of the Catholic 
Body in England and Wales to the Home Office Departmental 
Committee on Artificial Insemination’ will be printed in the 
March number of Tue Dusiin Review. 


The Report of this Committee, of which Lord Feversham is 
Chairman, is expected to be published during the Summer of 
1960. 


The March number of Tue Dusiin Review will also 
contain an article by Mr Norman St John Stevas on some impli- 
cations of the distinction between sin and crime when what ts 
meant is the distinction between offences against the laws of God 
and the laws of men. 





PERSONALITY FOR A 
TECHNICAL AGE 


By MICHAEL P. FOGARTY’ 


HE sub-title of this paper is ‘Permanent revolution—how to 

live with it and like it.” Each century since the Middle Ages 

the number of innovations, technical or social, that come 
into the world has about doubled. If you like to make this move- 
ment look more modest, you can say that the rate of innovation 
has increased by something under } per cent per annum. It does 
not sound much. But the upshot is that inventions are flooding in 
on us today around a thousand times as fast as in the century of 
William the Conqueror. We live in a society characterized by 
choice and change. What attitude of mind is appropriate to such 
a society? How ought we to behave in it? Let me lead up to this by 
summarizing some of the ways in which technology has brought 
choice and change into our lives, and the problems that this raises 
for us. I will do so under three heads: 


the ever-widening standard of life, 
the kaleidoscope of jobs, 
the exploding community. 


Tue EvER-WIDENING STANDARD OF LIFE 


The basis of this is, of course, the rise in national income per 
head, thanks to technical progress. Within the working life of men 
still living, a British craftsman earned about the same as the stone- 
masons who built the Acropolis at Athens. For 2300 years wages 
went sometimes up and sometimes down, but a good wage in the 
end meant much the same as a good wage in the beginning. But 
now technology has let us break through the ceiling. Real income 


1A paper delivered at the Sheffield Conference of the University Catholic 
Federation (Newman Association and Union of Catholic Students) in April 1958. 
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per head in this country is probably three and a half times what it 
was in 1800, and the total national income—before dividing it by 
the population to get the income per head—has multiplied prob- 
ably eighteen to twenty times. 

Rising national income has put into our hands in the first place 
the power of life and death. I mean, not bombs, but food and sex. 
We support in this country today five times the population of 1801 
and seven times that of 1750. Much evil has been spoken of the 
condition of the people in the first decade of the Industrial and 
Agricultural revolutions in Britain. It is a sobering experience, 
then, to look back to the history of Ireland, which did not at that 
time have a revolution of either kind. In the 1840s a million Irish 
died of famine. Another million, presently to be followed by 
millions more, ran for their lives to countries of two sorts: those 
which already had or were coming to have an industrial revolu- 
tion, and those which (largely with the aid of industrial-type 
agricultural techniques) were busy shipping food and raw 
materials to the new industrial centres. The remaining Irish kept 
alive, and even became reasonably prosperous, with the help of 
birth regulation of an intensity with which England did not 
catch up for another three generations. The national income per 
head in Britain did not rise in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. But it did not fall either: it kept pace with the flood of 
natural increase in Britain itself, and with the Irish immigration as 
well. 

Modern industrial man is sometimes accused of choosing not 
the baby but the baby Austin. We should not forget that often it 
is only because he is modern industrial man that he is free to 
choose the baby at all. We have in this country about 800,000 
babies a year. Perhaps we ought to have more. But if our pre- 
industrial ancestors had tried to have anything like so many, they 
would have landed in double-quick time into an Irish famine. 
And, of course, modern technology has meant not only that more 
are born but that more of those born live on into old age. Our ex- 
pectation of life today is more than twice that common in coun- 
tries not yet industrialized. 

Rising national income has given us not only power over life 
but also a widening choice of ways of living. A typical working- 
class family in 1904 spent 19s. in the £ of its income on the bare 
necessities of food, shelter, clothes, and fuel. By 1937-8 it was 
spending only 145., and by 1953 12s. The free margin had gone 
Vol. 233. No. 482. U 
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up from 1s. in the £ to 8s. The margin of free time had gone up 
too. The employee who would have worked 65 hours a week 
before the Industrial Revolution is now working 40 in an office or 
48 (41-42 if a woman) in a factory. His wife too has widened her 
margin of free time with the help of a gas or electric cooker, 
vacuum cleaner, sewing machine, washing machine, refrigerator, 
and labour-saving supplies from the shops. And these two widen- 
ing margins, in cash and time, have made possible not merely a 
greater quantity of consumption but a revolution in its quality: all 
that is implied by the arrival of radio and TV, of cars, of holidays, 
of Marks and Spencer, and of better public services such as educa- 
tion, roads, housing, or health. For these latter services too are 
paid for mainly out of taxes on the free margin of the ordinary 
family in the street. 

We are just beginning today to give consumermanship the 
attention it deserves. Let me pick out, from a vast field, two or 
three of the questions which the ever-widening standard of life 
presents to us, and to which we do not yet know the answers. 

First, about the pattern of consumer expenditure. The Min- 
istry of Labour’s cost of living survey for 1953-4 compares the 
spending patterns of clerks and manual workers with family in- 
comes about what was then the national average, {10 145. a 
week. 


The clerk spends more The manual worker spends 
on: more on: 
..m house (more likely to be food 
buying one) drink 
—— china tobacco 
gambling 
educaticin (but not books) cinemas 
life insurance children (likely to have 
medical service more of them) 


Which of these represents the Christian ideal? I know what 
Chesterton would have said. The clerk is a mean penny-pinching 
paper-scratcher, given to outward show, whereas the worker 
shows a proper zeal for the Inner Man; also for the creation of 
new life. I, on the other hand, live rather like the clerk. Perhaps 
we are both right, for there is in fact no one Christian ideal for 
consumers. There are general principles, on which Economie et 
Humanisme have had some very interesting things to say. Within 


' 
‘ 
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the framework of these principles, there exists, not one, unified, 
ideal pattern, but a pattern most appropriate to each family in 
the light of its special circumstances. Each family has to search for 
its pattern on its own. And it can be helped most towards doing so, 
not by Consumer Research Service or Vogue or the Electricity 
Board’s cookery expert—though all these are useful—but by com- 
paring notes with other families facing the same problems with 
the aid of the same principles. This is where movements like the 
Christian Family Movement in America come in. But for us 
in Britain the art of being a Christian consumer is still for the 
most part unexplored territory. These consumer issues, if I read 
the signs of the times rightly, are likely to play a very big part in 
our thinking about social problems over the next few decades. 

Secondly, what about savings? A ‘proletarian’, in the original 
Latin meaning of the word, was a man who had no capital to con- 
tribute to the community: one who, for example, when called up 
for the army, depended on others to fit him out with weapons and 
a horse. In modern industrial society the proletarian is the man 
who depends on others to finance the plant he works in, the house 
he lives in, and the school his children attend. Like the prole- 
tarian of old, hes a dependent and a second-class citizen: for 
capital is power, and if the people leave the provision of capital 
to the rich or the State, then it is the rich or the State that will call 
the tune of their lives. The proletarian, ancient or modern, is often 
irresponsible as well as dependent. For in the first place, being cut 
off from the supply and management of capital, he lacks the 
knowledge and experience which would make him behave re- 
sponsibly about these things. And, in the second, this exclusion 
from an important area of responsibility makes him something 
less than a man: and, explicitly or not, he resents it, and reacts 
with the malice typical of a slave. Yet I think that if you took a 
census of Catholic families in this country, their savings habits 
would show little appreciation of all this. They conform to the 
standard pattern of saving only for contingencies—insurance, 
consumer durables, and the like—and dispersing their savings 
again when the contingency is past. The main, continuing 
accumulation of capital they leave, like the rest of the unen- 
lightened herd, in the hands of the rich and the State. 

And then, thirdly, what of the power of life and death? Recent 
official and semi-official statements have reminded us that there 
is more in the Church’s view of sex than is often supposed. Certain 
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methods of birth-control are banned. We are reminded to take a 
creative, not a cautious or restrictive, view of the problem of new 
life. But we are also reminded that there is what the present Pope 
has called a justified regulation of births which may in some cases 
become a duty; and this duty has to have regard to conditions in 
the community at large—to social responsibilities—as well as to 
the needs of each family. How many of us could give a coherent 
account of these ideas, or of the theology and philosophy of sex 
that has grown up around them? And, looking at the other end of 
the road of life, how many have thought out the implications for 
town planning and community design, for family living, or even 
for the size and adjustment of pensions, of the growing number of 
old people and their rising expectation of life? It is one thing to 
plan for a few short years of retirement in stable economic condi- 
tions. It is another to plan for perhaps fifteen, twenty, or twenty- 
five years, during which furniture falls to pieces, real wages and 
salaries may double, and inflation gnaws the value of fixed money 
pensions away. And I have said nothing as yet of the effect on the 
elderly of the break-up of traditional communities and the drifting 
of children, and often of the old people themselves, away from 
their native heath. But I shall come back to thisin a moment. 


THe KALEmoscope oF Joss 


I mean by this the endless shifting of the pattern of work since 
the Industrial Revolution. This shift is first of all industrial. For 
example, within the last forty or fifty years the proportion of the 
work force in the textile and clothing groups and in mining and 
farming has been practically halved, and that in engineering and 
chemicals about doubled. This implies far more than a change of 
jobs. The miner or farm worker who moves to an engineering 
factory changes his whole way of life, and the counterpart to the 
decline of the great traditional women’s industries is the rise in the 
proportion of women in white-collar jobs. 

Secondly, there is the occupational shift. Once upon a time 
occupational divisions were rather clear-cut. There was the boss, 
immeasurably above the rest. There was the clerk; often, literally, 
the clerk, for the amount of clerical help in nineteenth-century 
businesses could be fantastically small. He was far from being a 
boss, but also very far from being a common or garden worker. 
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Very likely, if not a relative of the boss, he was in imminent 
danger of becoming one by marrying his daughter. In any case he 
was at least a quasi-gent, entitled to the gentlemanly symbol of the 
top-hat and to not less (and often much more) than a skilled 
worker’s wage. Next came the craftsman, and then the sharply 
distinguished class of labourers. But today the occupational curve 
has been smoothed, even though prestige differences between the 
major occupational groups often remain rather sharp. The boss 
no longer belongs to a distinct class. Already by the ’thirties two- 
fifths of the larger British businesses had ceased to be controlled 
by an owner or clearly defined group: management control was 
replacing owner-control. Below the boss, the sprinkling of white- 
collar workers of seventy or eighty years ago has swelled into a 
monstrous army. There were six wage-earners to one employer or — 
white-collar worker in the 1870s: today the ratio is only two to 
one. And whereas in the 1870s about half the wearers of white 
collars belonged to the ‘old’ middle-class of small business owners, 
farmers, or professional men, today threequarters are employees. 
The army of white-collar employees has spread out by now to 
cover a wide front from the ordinary clerk, paid, if a man, at the 
rate of a semi-skilled worker and enjoying little more prestige— 
women in offices do better, compared to those in factories, in 
terms of both prestige and pay—up to the managing director or 
top scientist who has leapt the boundary into what was once the 
separate boss class. 

The demand for higher-qualified white-collar staff has 
swelled steadily. Management and professional work have be- 
come more specialized, and there has been growing appreciation 
of the specialist’s value. In large British firms, 10 per cent of 
managers entering in 1916-20 were graduates. By the 1940s the 
proportion reached 34 per cent, and the ratio of managers and 
technicians to other staff had also risen sharply. But demand has 
been high and rising at the lower end of the scale as well, and this 
has meant above all a revolution in women’s work. If a woman was 
working in 1881, the chances were seven to one that she was a 
mill-girl, a domestic servant, or the like. Now the chances are 
about fifty-fifty that she works in an office; or, if not in an office, 
then in a school or some other professional job. The gradient of 
manual occupations has also been smoothed. Between the crafts- 
man and the labourer has arisen the semi-skilled worker. Much 
labourer’s work has been mechanized and come closer to the 
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semi-skilled. And many traditional crafts have disintegrated into 
a range of occupations from the little better than semi-skilled up 
to the highly qualified and super-skilled technician. 

And these occupational shifts still go on, though not necessarily 
in the same direction. The betting at the moment seems to be 
that we shall see, with automation, a certain skewing towards the 
higher grades of both manual and white-collar work. Automated 
industries do not necessarily employ more clerks, but they cer- 
tainly employ more managers and technologists, particularly 
graduates: often twice or three times as many as in a firm employ- 
ing a similar labour force on one-off or small batch production. 
And they seem also to employ a higher proportion of technicians 
and perhaps craftsmen. 

Yet another shift has been in the pattern of work organiza- 
tion. We work today, as David Riesman puts it, surrounded by 
people. Getting on for a third of our whole work force, industrial 
or other, is now in organizations, public or private, with at least 
1000 employees. We have Big Government; the days are past 
when an Administrative civil servant could know everyone in 
that grade. We also have Big Business. There are still more than 
a million and a half small men, and women, running farms or 
shops or other businesses or professional firms of their own. But 
more than two-thirds of our productive capacity is under cor- 
porate management, and the average size of a plant or business 
gets slowly larger. A century ago a typical manufacturing worker 
was to be found in a plant employing 30-150, which already was 
vast enough compared to pre-industrial conditions. Today the 
median for factory industry is nearer 500. And even the manager 
who seems to be on his own, at the head of a comparatively small 
business, is caught up in the network of trade associations, re- 
search associations, professional associations and the like that 
have come up since the 1880s, as well as in the greater complexity 
of the internal problems of a business of any given size. Under 
automation, one recent comment goes, a manager may expect to 
spend ten hours convincing others of a new idea for every one 
spent in making up his own mind. The strain of management in- 
creases measurably with the size of group managed. It may turn 
out to be less, size for size, under automation than under mass 
production, if only because the job, in a sense, dictates more 
definitely what has to be done and leaves less ground for dispute. 
But meantime the fact remains that the size of organizations is 
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increasing, and also therefore the strain of managing them and 
the risk of failure to maintain morale. 

The shifting pattern of jobs, industrial or occupational or in 
terms of work organization, is not something given and final to 
which we have simply to adapt. Job patterns, like consumer 
patterns, have a great deal of tlexibility. We can choose within 
wide limits, according to what the economists call the balance of 
net advantages—and they include in this a great deal besides 
merely economic advantage—whether the design of our plants 
and machines shall call for skilled or semi-skilled operation or 
shall suit beginners or experienced operators; or whether we shall 
have a few large plants and offices or a scatter of smaller units 
linked by various sorts of co-operation. Modern technique is not 
only infinitely diversified but also immensely flexible, provided 
that the desired conditions of operation are laid down before 
design and development starts. And it is in the light of this flexi- 
bility as well as diversity that I pick out from the vast area of 
work relationships one central problem that illustrates how much 
in this field we have still to learn. 

The growth of personality, which is the end of all human 
action, is achieved in work situations in two ways: directly, by 
fitting everyone into a job which challenges his abilities without 
overstraining them, and indirectly through productivity, which 
creates the conditions in which a personally satisfying way of life 
can be assured to all, on or off the job. From these two points of 
view what I have called the kaleidoscope of jobs is both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity. It is a challenge to maintain produc- 
tivity by keeping the ever-shifting pattern of jobs manned with 
those who can fill them efficiently. And it is an opportunity to 
find suitable niches for the many who could not be fitted into the 
older, less diversified occupational pattern. To satisfy the needs 
alike of productivity and of personal development, we need to fit 
everyone into a job in which he can give of his best, and to 
guarantee him security and continuity in it. In a much wider 
sense than is usually meant, we need to ensure full employment. 

But in fact we have not done so. We have something to learn 
even on the side of full employment in the narrow sense: discussion 
of the Guaranteed Annual Wage, of better provisions for transfer 
and retraining, of aid to industrial development in the depressed 
areas of North and West Wales, is not a‘ all superfluous. But the 
big problem is about full employment in the wider sense: full use of 
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the people’s abilities. My favourite statistic here is an American 
one. Of the applicants for jobs in a group of American manu- 
facturing industries, according to a survey some years ago, up to 
50 per cent may have had the I.Q. needed for a full secondary and 
perhaps university education. But of the jobs on offer only 20 per 
cent demanded intelligence at this level. By simple arithmetic, up 
to 30 per cent of applicants had above-average intelligence and 
were likely, if engaged, to have their intelligence under-employed. 
In this country there are no such comprehensive figures, but 
scattered data point the same way. In my own city of Cardiff, one 
third of the qualified applicants for apprenticeships in 1955-6 
could find no place, and were diverted to semi- and unskilled 
work. In British mass-production industry generally, semi-skilled 
and unskilled jobs are commonly designed for quick learning by 
beginners rather than to use to the full the abilities of experienced 
workers who must spend their lives on them. At a higher level of 
qualification we know that 35-40 per cent of the boys and girls 
who get into grammar schools and are suitable for Advanced 
work leave before reaching that stage, let alone going on to the 
university. They drift out into lower-level jobs, where they join 
the vast mass of those who, before the Education Act of 1944, had 
high ability but no chance of carrying it beyond the elementary 
school. 

In a statement a few years ago, the International Union of 
Social Studies (Union of Malines) said that the curse of modern 
industry is that it has piled upon the shoulders of top manage- 
ment colossal responsibilities and endless opportunities of personal 
development, but for those lower down the hierarchy has cut 
these same opportunities below all reasonable limits. This 
challenge, in spite of the great improvement in the last generation 
in the use made of the people’s abilities, we have not yet met. 


THe ExpLopinc CoMMUNITY 


You may prefer to call it, bringing in sputniks and all that, the. 
Expanding Universe. In a traditional village or market town, 
such as people lived in before the Industrial Revolution, the ties of 
kinship and custom bound the neighbourhood into a tightly 
connected mass. Kinship lines criss-crossed all over the parish. 
Uncles, aunts, parents, cousins, in-laws were all around. Things 
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were done in one generation much as they had been in the last. 
Grandmothers and grandfathers ruled the roost. People travelled 
little, and their eyes were turned essentially inwards to their own 
community affairs. As late as the last war, when a Devon village 
was evacuated to make room for an artillery range, there turned 
out to be some inhabitants who had never crossed the parish 
boundary. In the first days of the Industrial Revolution many 
people were uprooted from parishes of this kind and transported 
into the coalfields or the new manufacturing towns. But they 
carried with them their traditional ideas of neighbourhood. In 
their new environment they proceeded to set up communities 
which, in all but their urban setting, were the spit and image of 
those they had left: inturned, intermarried, rather immobile, 
centred on the three-generation family, and highly conservative. 
But since the end of the last century these traditional com- 
munities, in town and country alike, have been crumbling to 
pieces, at first slowly and now very fast. The middle class led the 
way: now the working class is following down the same road. 
Often it is literally the road that they are following, for better 
transport has had a great deal to do with the change. The towns 
exploded after 1900 under the impact of electric trams and, a 
little later, of the motor-bus. The country bus revolutionized 
village life after World War I. Town planners commonly find to- 
day that people will accept a twenty-minute journey to work as 
convenient and tolerate one of forty minutes. I dare say it was not 
very different in the past, though even twenty minutes is a fair 
way if you have to walk it. But twenty minutes represents a far 
greater distance by bus or car or even by bicycle than on foot. 
People today can get away from their work and workmates if they 
like to, also from the local shops and churches and schools; and 
more and more of them prefer, or have to, do so. The rising 
standard of living has worked in the same direction, creating an 
interest in new things and notably in middle-class (or should I say 
American?) ways of life, and leaving more margin to experiment. 
Education is another factor. The boy, or girl, who goes through 
the grammar school is as likely as not to find a job at the other end 
of the country, if not in Sydney or Kuwait. He is likely in any case, 
if he comes from a working-class family, to end in a new class 
environment, via that often awkward transition that Richard 
Hoggart’s Uses of Literacy describes so well. Even apart from this 
impact of education, a significant part of the population—about 
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5-10 per cent of the whole population and 10-15 per cent of 
those aged 15~29—changes local government districts each year. 

Radio, TV, national service, and the vast shift of population 
to new housing estates are other factors that have helped to shake 
people up and turn their eyes outward from the traditional 
neighbourhood. We take our standards far less than we did from 
our immediate neighbours, or even from our fellow-countrymen. 
There is an international traffic in delicatessen, holidays, furniture, 
and kitchen design, also in encyclicals, the Y.C.W., and the idea 
of Christian marriage. And if ever we are inclined to neglect the 
international scene, our attention is pulled back to it by one inter- 
national crisis after another. With our eyes on Fidei Donum, the 
Bomb and the sputniks, we can no longer live the peaceful in- 
turned life of a Parson Woodforde or of John Galt’s Annals of the 
Parish. We have made, and with a vengeance, the transition from 
the parish pump to outer space. 

Old-style neighbourhoods still exist. Some of the best studies 
of them have been made in recent years, in Bethnal Green or St 
Ebbe’s or West Yorkshire, or in country parishes from Devon 
through South and Central Wales to Cumberland. But they seem 
somehow museum pieces: anthropological exhibits, not places 
one would choose to live in oneself. When Ruth Glass classified 
the neighbourhoods of Middlesbrough, she found that those 
which corresponded best to the old definition—those where 
people were born and went to school and worked and shopped 
and married and died in the same group of streets—could also be 
described by such adjectives as ‘poor’, ‘parochial’, and ‘under- 
educated’. It is the more ‘open’ way of life characteristic of the 
middle class that is triumphing, and I for one do not regret it. 
When John Mogey in a recent study of Oxford compared the 
traditional district of St Ebbe’s with a new housing estate at 
Barton, he found that families on the new estate were likely to 
have changed in the following ways: 


more friends outside the family 
greater readiness to join new associations (there is, as has often been 
— out, a tremendous opportunity for the Church on new 


peaee negate to look for a better job or house 

tter housekeeping 

more sharing o Se between husband and wife: more interest 
by the husband in the children and the washing-up 
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less control of young people’s lives by the old people: the lesser 
prevalence of grandmothers. 


All this is a great gain. The new, more open style of life has every- 
thing to be said for it, so long as it is not bought at too high a 
price. 

But is the price too high: and, in particular, is the new dispen-— 
sation bought at the cost of rootlessness and insecurity? It is not 
true that people become, or rather need to become, rootless when 
the traditional type of community breaks up. But it is true that 
they can become rootless if they do not understand what is happen- 
ing to them. A man’s main roots today lie in his immediate, con- 
jugal family or husband, wife, and children, in his work, and in 
his religion. A citizen of the United States belongs to modern 
American culture, as Will Herberg has pointed out, not directly, 
but through membership in one of the great religious sub-cultures, 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish. In addition, a man and his 
family can have roots in their neighbourhood even in a modern 
open and mobile neighbourhood, provided they know how to 
sink their roots among their neighbours with speed and tact and 
to help others to do likewise. But note that what is required is a 
deliberate and positive action of root-sinking. The significant 
thing about rootedness in the modern world is that it has to be 
cultivated. You do not, as in the old-style community, just grow 
up with your roots around you. You have to know how to plant 
yourself, by a positive effort of your own, in the way that suits 
your particular neighbourhood. This need for positive, thought- 
out action applies also to a great extent to the process of becoming 
rooted in the parish or among friends at work, or even in the con- 
jugal family. To set up satisfactory family relationships today you 
cannot simply rely on an ancient, immutable division of functions 
between man and wife, on a rigid traditional separation of the 
man’s and the woman’s world. You must puzzle out on your own 
the right basis, in your particular place and generation, for team- 
work between your wife and yourself. You must make the effort, 
for tradition will not serve. 

Positive action to cultivate roots in the community is not only 
a matter of self-interest. It is needed also to fulfil the duty to help 
one’s neighbour. An open society is a very good thing, but it is 
one where it is easy to slip through a crack and get lost. Just now 
it is particularly the old, and some adolescents, who tend to get 
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lost in this way. It is all very well to be relieved that grand- 
mothers are less prevalent and young people can choose their 
path more freely. But Grandma, and Grandpa, had not only an 
honourable but a useful place in the older community, and are 
now, as several recent surveys have shown, in danger of losing it to 
their own and others’ great disadvantage. The old-style com- 
munity took care of problems like this by custom and informal 
adjustment. Today they need more formal attention. They can be 
solved only if people explicitly accept the responsibility for ensur- 
ing, not only that they themselves are rooted in their communi- 
ties, but that others less able to help themselves are rooted as well. 

The central problem of the Exploding Community is to 
ensure that all, whether by their own efforts or the aid of others, 
do in fact grow roots in the more open society brought to us by 
modern technology. And here once more we have far to go to be 
fully on top of our job. There are today a number of both 
Christian and secular movements which are concerned with just 
this problem of people’s relation to the new-style local com- 
munity. But these movements are still too weak and too few. In 
some fields they have scarcely begun at all, at least in this country; 
this is especially true of family movements. In others, as with the 
problems of old age, work has begun but final solutions are still 
far off. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING IN AN AGE OF CHANGE 


I have tried to show how in this age of change we are faced 
with a continuous whirl of new problems, whether these have to 
do with the standard of living, with work, or with growing roots 
in the open society and the Expanding Universe. In face of this 
perpetual succession of problems, we cannot expect to know all 
the answers in advance. We can only learn to live with change 
and cope with it case by case as it comes. How are we to do this? 


(1) The Pattern of Personality—from Fruit-cake to Hard Nut 


Modern society calls in the first place for a particular type of 
personality. Before modern technology burst on us, the most 
appropriate type of personality was what David Riesman calls 
‘tradition-directed’. With custom for his guide and the old, tight- 
knit community at his shoulder a man could in those days live his 
life very well. But today the props of tradition have been knocked 
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away. The danger, Riesman suggests, is that in the whirl of change 
that now surrounds us we may become ‘other-directed’: have, 
that is, no principles of our own, and simply align ourselves on 
our neighbours. They, of course, will at the same time be aligning 
themselves on us, and the end is likely to be a chaos of relativity 
in which all real sense of direction is lost. The problem, Riesman 
suggests, is to make people ‘autonomous’: to develop in them a 
type of personality which, while keeping the flexibility needed in 
the changing modern world, allows them to make a rational 
choice among the innumerable courses open to them. 

Kurt Lewin, who was a practising psychologist in Germany 
before migrating to America in the Nazi period, draws a contrast 
that illustrates Riesman’s point very well. The most typical 
German personality, he says, is gluey right through, rather like a 
piece of fruit-cake. It is firm and rather inflexible at its outer 
edges, not too easily adaptable to new conditions. But, like a fruit- 
cake, it has no hard centre. Put it under pressure and it will 
squeeze into any shape you like, and eventually crumble to pieces 
altogether. It is tasty and wholesome so long as it has its tradi- 
tional wrappings: but take tradition away and its consistency 
goes with it. The most typical American personalityyon the other 
hand, is highly flexible at its outer edges, open and adaptable to 
new conditions. But at its centre is a hard nut of conviction, very 
difficult to crack: or, if you prefer a more technical metaphor, a 
built-in chart and gyro-compass by which to steer in any waters. 

Let me put this contrast between the fruit-cake and the hard 
nut personality into terms of Christian faith. What we want to- 
day is not people who know all the answers in advance, for that is 
impossible, nor yet characters with the gluey consistency, the 
conservatism and lack of ultimate standards, of a religion accepted 
out of custom and human respect. Such people can get by in 
slower-moving ages, but not in the one we live in now. We need 
today people who welcome the modern world and its permanent 
revolution with both hands, adapt easily to changing conditions, 
yet also have a firm body of thought-through principles which 
allow them to refer each succeeding problem to the abiding 
standards of revelation and the natural law. 


(2) Learning How to Learn 
Solving the complex problems of modern life calls for special 
attention to learning how to learn. We cannot today leave 
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problem-solving to chance. The manager of the future, says Joan 
Woodward in a recent comparison of advanced ‘process’ firms 
with those operating on more traditional lines, is likely to be 
more analytic and less intuitive than his predecessors. He is likely 
to pursue organized rationality by way of operational research or 
the new techniques of social science as applied to industrial, 
customer, or community relations. He will be more aware than 
his predecessors that all of us, the unskilled worker as well, are in 
a sense managers and technologists, with an independent dis- 
cretion—however small—and a capacity to contribute which 
must be drawn on for full efficiency: and he will know the tech- 
niques by which to draw on it. He will be, as Carter and Williams 
say in summing up the characteristics of well-run British firms, 
unparochial: a man with windows wide open on the world, and 
knowing how to draw knowledge in through them. 

Social history since the Industrial Revolution might almost be 
written in terms of the successive stages of our efforts to learn how 
to learn. It has been a race between the successive disappearance 
of traditional landmarks—our advance, so to speak, towards the 
open sea of change—and our stepwise discovery of how to navi- 
gate in uncharted waters. The society on which the Industrial 
Revolution burst had very little idea of how to solve its problems. 
As a first approximation, in the Liberal age, reliance was placed 
on what Michael Polanyi calls the ‘polycentric’ approach. Since 
the social equation contains too many variables to be solved from 
one centre, it was to be solved through successive approximation, 
with problem-solvers operating independently at many points at 
once: in short through competition. Competition extended to 
politics and social life as well as to economics: political democracy 
came in at this time and social mobility increased. There was at 
the same time a tendency to accent problems where the variables 
could be expressed in money terms: that is to concentrate on 
economics. Presently it became clear that polycentric problem- 
solving, if applied without limit, has certain undesirable results. 
Oscillations, such as the trade cycle, were liable to occur in pro- 
cesses, such as earning a living, that should be continuous. Cumu- 
lative biases were liable to be introduced, as for example a ten- 
dency to over-concentrate wealth. Factors important to the 
system as a whole, but not highly significant to decisions at any 
one centre, were liable to be overlooked. So from about the 1880s 
restraints began to be placed on the polycentric system: the accent 
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began to pass from competition to direction. Social equations 
began to be in part centrally determined. Scientific management, 
collective bargaining, and the Welfare State, steered by Organiza- 
tion Man, were brought in to damp the oscillations of polycentric 
problem-solving, limit its tendency to go too far in certain direc- 
tions, and fill in its deficiencies. The accent also shifted from econ- 
omics to politics, from money mechanisms to formal power. This 
Managerial or Socialist phase of problem-solving is still being 
worked out now. 

The natural next stage, opening up perhaps in the next 
generation—the next goal towards which we are tending—seems 
likely to be a Responsible Society, characterized by rather in- 
formal, co-operative relationships, and with the polycentric and 
the managerial approaches tending to fuse. In such a society 
decisions will be made polycentrically, by distinct units such as 
families or firms, as indeed most of them must always be if they 
are to be made rationally at all. But education and experience of 
problem-solving will have advanced so far that individuals, 
families and firms can themselves be expected to make the allow- 
ances for the common good that would otherwise have to be im- 
posed from above by.centralized, managerial, decision. They will 
understand what needs to be done to supplement the polycentric 
process and correct its biases, and will do it of their own accord, 
The accent will be on neither competition nor direction but on 
education and consultation. The Welfare State will become an 
Educational State, educating and aiding people to take their 
decisions,..including those aspects of them that concern the 
common good, for themselves. Freedom and social responsibility 
will be combined. This Utopia I bequeath to my children. And I 
see no reason why they should not, by continuing to capitalize on 
our experience of the last 200 years, enter into the Promised Land: 
the land where the supply of ability to solve problems in a world 
of change has at last caught up with the demand. 

The theory of problem-solving is at the moment at a particu- 
larly interesting and exciting point. Studies of problem-solving 
have evolved in the past largely independently, in many different 
fields: economics, politics, sociology, psychology, mathematics, 
and various branches of technology. But today the scattered 
pieces look like falling into place. A unified theory of social 
science is round the corner, and begins to be sketched out by 
writers like Talcott Parsons. Economists are linking up with 
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mathematicians and other scientists in areas such as econometrics, 
operational research, and the theory of games. A synthesis of the 
art of learning to learn is on the way. 


(3) A Sense of History 

The sense of history that is relevant to problem-solving in a 
modern society is not mere traditionalism. It is a feeling for the 
rhythm of change: for the phasing and shape of social develop- 
ment. Change is not timeless, nor does it proceed uniformly nor 
in a straight line. One of the great strengths of Marxism is that 
Marx and Lenin succeeded in conveying to their followers a feel- 
ing for the phases of development of a modern industrial society 
and the process of transition from each phase to the next. Their 
findings on this as on most things were exaggerated. One phase 
does not replace its predecessor, as they argued; the capitalist way 
of life, for example, disappearing and being replaced with the 
socialist. It is more correct to say that the new phase cumulates 
with the old, managerial society adding something new to what 
has already been acquired in the liberal-competitive phase. The 
transition between phases is certainly abrupt, as tends to happen 
in all learning processes—a slow build-up, then a break-through 
—but need not, as Marx and Lenin insisted, be violent. But for 
all their exaggerations Marx and Lenin had hold of the right end 
of the stick. They saw that social structures change stepwise and 
not in a straight line, and they had a pretty shrewd idea of which 
phase follows which. It is only now that the rest of us are catching 
up with them. Economists have studied cyclical and growth pro- 
cesses, psychologists and sociologists the learning curve in indi- 
viduals and groups. And from this is now at last emerging a co- 
herent post-Marxist theory of the succession and length of the 
phases of problem-solving, from the individual research worker 
puzzling out a point of detail, via the dynamics of small groups, up 
to the major movements of current social change. 


(4) The Gift of Tongues 

In a world where life is both complicated and changing fast, 
problems can be solved successfully only if each specialist can 
keep up with, and in the first place understand, what his neigh- 
bour is doing. There must be specialization and a division of 
labour: our problems are too complicated to solve otherwise. But 
there is not enough time to wait for each specialist to work out his 
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own problems and then present a simplified, popularized version 
of his findings to be understood by his neighbour who specializes 
in another field. Special and common problems have to be solved 
simultaneously and side by side. And this can be done only if each 
member of the problem-solving team can understand his neigh- 
bour’s work in progress. 

This is, of course, well understood in modern management. 
The accountant is expected to learn enough of the technique of 
the industry that employs him to be able to work intelligently 
with the technologist, and the technologist enough of economics 
to talk intelligently to the sales manager or the accountant. All of 
them need to know, if not as much about psychology and soci- 
ology as the personnel manager, at any rate enough to understand 
what he is up to. This common understanding by specialists of one 
another’s language begins, or should begin, in school and college. 
I say ‘should’ begin, for the Arts man ignorant of science (I 
happen to be one), the scientist ignorant of Arts, and the supreme 
contempt of both for the social sciences are still only too much 
with us. In a well-run management training scheme mutual 
understanding is likely to be completed by job rotation, giving 
each trainee the ‘feel’ of departments other than his own, and by 
organized co-operation and discussion between departments. 

This need for the gift of tongues does not, of course, apply only 
to industry. A housewife, for example, is likely today to be respon- 
sible for the purchase, operation, and maintenance of up to 
£1000-£2000 of mechanical and electrical equipment and £ 2000- 
£6000 of civil engineering works, in addition to running a small 
farm, a catering business, and a range of other activities that over- 
lap with those of the doctor, the teacher, the parish priest, the 
interior decorator, the editor of Vogue, and the providers of holiday 
camps. To live successfully, she must understand these people and 
they her. It is Pentecost or Babel. 

But let me come back for a moment to the world of work. For 
this, I think, is the point at which to enter a general footnote, a 
hard but necessary word to technologists. It is a courtesy and a 
technical convenience, an aid to communication, if the accountant 
or the personnel manager learns the language of the technologist. 
But it is a duty for the technologist to learn those of the accountant 
and personnel manager. For he is subordinate to them and not 
they to him. There is a hierarchy of knowledge. At the top stand 
the theologian and philosopher, who study the ultimate nature 
Vol. 233. No. 482. x 
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and end of human activity. Below them come the social scientists, 
why study human personality, whose development is the main 
immediate end of human action. Below these again come the 
physical and biological scientists, who study the nature that exists 
for the service of humanity: though the perfection of that nature, 
the completion in that sphere of God’s work of creation, is also an 
end in itself. The social scientist must justify himself to the theo- 
logian and philosopher; he is their servant. The engineer or the 
chemist in turn serves the social scientist. He need not feel too 
downcast about it. Servant of servants, in our Church, is a title of 
honour. And of course servants have their rights; above all the 
right to serve to the best of their ability, not as slaves, but as men 
entitled to the full employment of their knowledge and skill. But 
the servant must also be careful not to mistake himself for the 
master. 


CONCLUSION—THE ROLE OF THE MANAGER 


The confusion of words can often be very illuminating. The 
French word ingénieur, for example, commonly means both a 
technologist (social as well as physical or biological) and a 
manager, and this points up one of the main lessons of what I 
have been saying. Technologists do commonly become managers: 
at least 60-70 per cent of them, according to the Urwick Com- 
mittee’s enquiry of various professional institutions some years 
ago. And the problems with which technology has faced us in our 
modern society are essentially problems of management: of defin- 
ing goals and solving problems in a world of changing and often of 
confusing and conflicting courses and claims. 

Modern theory sees the manager as the centre of a web of 
claims, to all of which he has to do justice, and between which he 
must strike an equilibrium. The manager’s greatest and hardest 
responsibility, says Chester Barnard, is a moral one: it is to judge 
between and reconcile claims from owners, employees, other 
managers, customers, and the community at large, all of which 
contain at least an element of justice. And he who can face and do 
justice to this responsibility is, as Peter Drucker rightly says, the 
constitutive element in society, the keystone of the social arch. 
May I remind you, then, that this vocation of the manager or 
manager-technologist, the ingénieur, as worked out by modern 
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theorists in the light of our changing and shifting world, was also 
defined long ago by St Augustine? The goal of social action, said 
Augustine, is peace, and ‘the peace of anything is rest in good . 
order’. It is an equilibrium, in other words, based on justice to all: 
exactly the equilibrium that the manager is there to realize. The 
vocation of the manager is to bring about peace, in Augustine’s 
sense, in the midst of the storm of social change which, as technol- 
ogist, he himself has been the first to raise. He was right to raise it, 
for with all its complications modern technology has brought to 
humanity benefits and potential benefits that no one who has 
seriously studied pre-industrial and industrial society can deny. 
And having raised it, his calling is to guide and manage it with 
the help of his hard-nut personality, his skill in learning and 
problem-solving, his feeling for the rhythm of change, and his gift 
of tongues, so that amid the storm the peace of good order may be 
made and kept. 
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APPROACH TO AFRICA 
The Problem of Adaptation 


By The Very Rev. M. J. WALSH, s.m.a.’ 


N THE Spring of this year Pope John XXIII addressed two 
| hundrea Negro intellectuals from thirty-three countries who 

had completed a cultural congress in Rome. He promised the 
Church’s recognition and support for an African culture based on 
‘love for truth and peace’. While praising the efforts to evolve 
a peculiar Negro culture, the Pope reminded his listeners of the 
‘invaluable benefit’ they received from Western civilization, and 
asked them to maintain ‘harmonious collaboration’ with other 
cultures. He reminded them that the Church does not identify it- 
self with any culture, not even the Western culture, although its 
history is profoundly interwoven with it. This is because its peculiar 
mission is of another order, that of man’s religious salvation. His 
voice on that occasion has been the voice of the Church since the 
time of Christ. 

With the rapid missionary expansion of the Church and the 
very many encyclicals and papal pronouncements regarding the 
spread of the Gospel in pagan lands, it becomes increasingly 
important to understand the religious, cultural and social prob- 
lems confronting modern missionary endeavour. We must take 
full account today of the fact that peoples are no longer culturally 
static, but that contact with Western and other civilizing influ- 
ences, and with the Church itself, is inevitably playing an impor- 
tant role in shaping the destiny of new countries and effecting, as 
a consequence, consciously or unconsciously, a religious, social, 
educational and political ferment. In the light of past experience, 
we must bear in mind the chaos which a meeting of cultures could 
bring about unless they are harmoniously fused. All this, and the 


1 The writer, who is Superior of the Society of African Missions in England, wishes 

to make acknowledgment to The Mission of the Church, by Charles Couturier (Darton, 
and Todd), to which he has contributed an Introduction, and to Springs of 

Morality (Burns Oates), a symposium to which he contributed. This paper is in sub- 
stance that delivered at a Regional Conference of the Newman Association in Man- 


chester in the spring of 1959. 
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rising tide of national aspirations, particularly throughout the 
whole of Africa, makes the task of the modern missionary much 
more delicate than that of his predecessors. 

The missionary of today must view the fields white to harvest 
with a more penetrating and impartial gaze. He must endeavour 
to search to the very depths of the pagan soul with its religious and 
artistic treasures. With objective eyes he can discern there, for 
example, a significant likeness between the outlook of the Chosen 
People, as seen in the Bible, and the mentality of African tribes. 
There is a similarity in their patriarchial organization, in their 
family solidarity, in their use of special names for the Supreme 
Being, and so on. The modern missionary will be faced with the 
problem of building a Christian community on the existing tribal 
group while at the same time studying to avoid turning the new 
Christians into déracinés or giving them a feeling of misguided 
superiority which could be a disrupting influence in tribal 
society. He must analyse the problem of how the old tribal pattern 
of life can be best adapted to meet the needs of a changing environ- 
ment, how he can effectively bridge the gap between the age of the 
primitive hoe and the modern tractor. There will be scope for the 
application of the principles he has learned in his missiological 
studies to such practical questions as how the ritual of the Roman 
liturgy, the prayer forms and the blessings, etc., can be brought 
more into line with African thought and practice. In a word, 
while it is the task of the modern missionary to select what is good 
in new cultures, and to render faithfully in the language of the 
people the true meaning of the new Christian concepts, he must 
take pains to avoid the linguistic errors of even such great mission- 
aries as St Francis Xavier, Pére Nobili or Pére Ricci, or the ‘bar- 
barous transliterations’ used for a long time in parts of China to 
designate the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity. No question of 
setting up a native Church enters into his missionary plan, yet 
wisely guided by the dictum of St Augustine, Ex plurtbus ecclestis 
stat Ecclesia, he will realize that two fundamental aspects of the 
Church are unity and diversity. 

The mission of the Church is to preach the Gospel to every 
creature, to establish the Kingdom of God where it has not yet 
penetrated or where it has not been fully developed, and to make 
divine life accessible to new peoples by translating the message 
of the eternal Word into their language and their culture. The 
Church, in its efforts to accomplish this, may be seen through the 
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eyes of the Gospel as the great tree sprung from the grain of 
mustard seed. The missionary may be visualized as the gardener 
whose task it is not only to graft on new main branches, but to 
ensure that the graft takes properly and that good fruit is pro- 
duced. While Christ is the Master Gardener and the fruit ulti- 
mately depends on the flow of sanctifying grace, it has been left to 
the hierarchial organization of the Church to specify the precise 
means of establishing contact with peoples, to watch over the 
grafting process so that those to be won for Christ may better 
understand His message and the Christian way of life. This graft- 
ing process in missionary theology is called adaptation. 

The Church itself, we know, was not an entirely new creation, 
and the principles of adaptation have always governed her 
missionary activity. Christ Himself said that He did not come to 
destroy but to perfect, and we read in the Gospels how under- 
standingly He accommodated His heavenly doctrine to the mental 
capacity of His hearers. His parables and talks treated of subjects 
within the homely grasp of His audience: the lost groat, the army 
taking the city, the labourers in the vineyard, the house built on 
sand, the sheep and the goats, the prodigal son. Yet the same 
Master could speak in the synagogues and teach in the temple to 
the amazement of the doctors of the law. Even in the choice of His 

apostles, Christ built on what already existed. He had no precon- 
ceived notion of the ideal type of apostle into which He should 
mould a Peter, a James and a John, together with the rest of the 
apostolic college. He takes each one as he is, and, according to 
what he is, He forms him. Thus we get the impulsive Peter, the 
gentle John, the doubting Thomas. In their individual characters 
transformed by grace we get that same unity and diversity of 
which St Augustine writes. It is yet another paradox of Chris- 
tianity that the right application of a universal code of beliefs and 
morals to differing races, far from destroying racial aptitudes, 
brings them to their fulfilment and at the same time creates an 
individual contribution that enriches the whole Church. While the 
teaching of Christ was mainly accommodated to the Jewish way of 
life and thought, He gave His apostles a mission to preach the 
Gospel to all nations. Consequently, without a shadow of compro- 
mise, St Paul refused to force upon the Gentiles the unbearable 
yoke of the Old Law, particularly the rite of circumcision. 

The early Church, in general, followed St Paul in a sympa- 
thetic approach to existing pagan customs. Let us take, for 
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example, the introduction of Christianity to the British Isles. In a 
celebrated letter to Melletus, a companion of St Augustine, Pope 
Gregory suggested a very practical method of evangelization in 
pagan England. He advised the missionaries not to destroy the 
pagan temples, but rather, if they were well constructed, to purify 
them and to dedicate them to the true God. Further, since the 
people loved grand public feasts, he saw no reason why on those 
days they should not be allowed to run down, roast and eat beef 
before the very portals of the church. Whilst St Boniface used the 
oak of Thor to build a church and Irish missionaries re-dedicated 
the sacred druidic groves to the new religion, little but condem- 
nation has ever been heard of the pagan groves that abound in 
Africa. 

The conversion of Ireland, too, is often quoted as a model of 
broad-minded missionary approach; and the methods employed 
by St Patrick are in the best traditions of modern anthropological 
research. He learned the Gaelic language so thoroughly, we are 
told, that he almost forgot the Latin of his school and cloister days, 
and in moments of great stress and emotion his soul unburdened 
itself in Irish poetry. It was through his understanding approach 
and his respect for native institutions that within a lifetime ‘the 
sacred wells, the sacred trees, the sacred shrines, while retaining 
the devotion of the people, were consecrated to new owners and 
acquired new associations’. St Patrick did not disturb the tribal 
basis on which the social life of the people rested, but rather 
worked through it. He left intact the Brehon system of oral juris- 
prudence except where it needed to be brought into harmony with 
the commandments of God. 

The primitive Church also provides many illustrations of that 
phrase which sums up the preaching and practice of St Paul ‘to be 
all things to all men’. Names, for example, which appear in our 
calendar of feasts, such as Isidore, Dionysius, Ambrose, were 
adopted from the pagan mythology of Egypt or Greece, or their 
meaning was linked up with some superstitious cult. Our days of 
the week and most of our months of the year were originally con- 
secrated to pagan divinities or pagan Caesars. Our liturgical 
names, as bishop, priest, deacon, church, basilica, baptism, 
mystery, host, sacrifice, immolate, asceticism, soul, sin, redemp- 
tion and the very word liturgy itself were borrowed from the 
current vocabulary and signified pagan realities. The deliberate 
Christianizing of pagan feasts took place; worship was transferred 
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from a pagan grove to a Christian church; Yuletide became 
Christmas; the sun feast of the summer solstice became a festival 
in honour of St John; and the original feast of Candlemas was a 
counter attraction to a pagan feast with similar ceremonial. 

The early Church, therefore, which had taken seed in Pales- 
tine, did not hesitate to enrich its tradition by drawing on the 
cultures of many peoples. Ecclesiastical law bears the imprint of 
the Roman Empire, theologians borrowed from Greek philosophy, 
and Christian artists found inspiration in their pagan environ- 
ment. Usages connected with the cult of local deities were puri- 
fied, and while the material elements remained the same, the 
prayers which consecrated them to idols were eliminated and re- 
placed by invocations to the name of God and His saints. 

During the post-Renaissance period, especially during the age 
of discovery, a change of approach to the evangelization of pagan 
peoples could be discerned. For a variety of reasons, sometimes 
political or economic, sometimes from a lack of knowledge, it 
generally became the fashion to suppose that all non-Western 
culture was crude and barbarous and had to be uprooted. The 
implication in theory at least was that to be a good Christian one 
had first to be a good European. Yet the lives and conduct of many 
colonizers belied the teaching of the Gospel and served only to 
confuse the pagans all the more. This misplaced zeal for their 
own culture caused colonizers and missionaries alike to forget that 
the human qualities of peoples are the gift of God Himself, and 
that knowledge of the moral law is not the sole prerogative of 
Christians, but is imprinted on the fleshy tablets of every man’s 
heart. This attitude to pagan culture also militated against the 
ordination of natives to the priesthood, as it was felt that they were 
incapable of such dignity and responsibility. In spite of the In- 
struction of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganca in the seven- 
teenth century, which urged missionaries not to reject or impair 
the usages of new peoples except in so far as they were corrupt, 
but rather to protect and preserve them, in spite of the example 
and pleadings of such apostolic men as Pére de Nobili in India 
and Matteo de Ricci in China, the practice of imposing the 
supposedly superior pattern of their own Western culture on 
conquered peoples was continued. 

To discover possible points of contact between the message of 
the Gospel and primitive religions, above all a sympathetic and 
objective approach, is indispensable, A predisposition to measure 
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the attainments of pagan peoples against a Western cultural or 
theological background, or to argue that because the Command- 
ments forbid the worship of false gods we should overthrow their 
idols, outlaw their priests, and officially declare the pagan worship 
to be extinct, would only result in estranging the masses who 
devotedly cling to their tribal traditions. It is far easier to over- 
throw the more public manifestations of a creed than to destroy 
its inner vital force. The missionary should not forget that he, too, 
sprang from pagan stock, that the Spaniards, Franks, Gauls and 
even Britons were once barbarians; that the Greeks and Romans 
whose literature was to become the model of classical writings con- 
sulted augurs, exposed infants, examined the entrails of animals, 
and that the pagans of the British Isles practised druidic divina- 
tions, worshipped the sun and offered human sacrifices. In the 
words of Cardinal Newman, the missionary should 


seek some points ii the existing superstitions as the basis of his own 
instructions, instead of indiscriminately condemning and discard- 
ing the whole assemblage of heathen opinions and practices; and he 
will address his hearers, not as men in a state of ‘the wrath to come’, 
because they are in bondage and ignorance. . . . And while he 
strenuously opposes all that is idolatrous, immoral, and profane in 
their creed, he will profess to be leading them on to perfection, and 
to be recovering and purifying, rather than reversing the essential 
principles of their belief. 


No one today would deny the importance of this sympathetic 
approach to existing pagan cultures where the whole religious and 
social background of the people to be contacted is different from 
that of the missionaries. Nevertheless, the bearer of God’s message 
should not fall into the error of trying to explain all difficulties in 
terms of culture contact. It is true that inhuman social conditions 
and the struggle against injustice and destitution can hinder 
access to the Christian life, and the missionary must be actively 
concerned with setting right elements of native culture which are 
at variance with the moral law. Yet we cannot conclude that 
success in preaching the Gospel will come only after the cultural 
and social evils have been put right. Humanization does not 
necessarily precede evangelization. 

The missionary must also guard against the other extreme that 
the Church, allied to a particular culture in so far as it lives and 
expresses it, makes no impression because of its Western garb. He 
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may think that the Church should be restored to its primitive 
universality, which in effect would mean taking on a new and 
individual culture—that is, humanizing the Church before 
evangelizing the people. But the Church is not a purely human 
institution, and its contact with people is more than a meeting of 
cultures. Grace can be communicated, and the Word of God 
heard, as we know from the Gospel and the history of the early 
Church, before cultural differences have been smoothed over. 
Since Christian morality is illuminated by Revelation and com- 
pletely penetrated by grace, and grace takes hold of every facet of 
human life, the Church by its temporal action aims not only at 
creating conditions useful or indispensable to its supernatural 
action, but also at impregnating the temporal sphere with a 
specifically Christian spirit. 

In no pagan country has the missionary ever found an empty 
vessel into which he could pour the content of Christian truth, nor 
an empty void where he could plant the Church. He would find 
vague popular notions rather than a system of accurate intellec- 
tual beliefs, pagan doctrines bearing certain affinities to Christian 
truth, and pagan practices that could perhaps be chastened and 
brought into harmony with Christian moral thought. 

Up to the end of the nineteenth century that much-abused 
word ‘fetish’ awakened in Europe only a vague notion of adora- 
tion of animal matter and profound pity for the unfortunate fetish 
worshippers. Europeans arriving on the coast of Africa, for 
example, encountered at every step idols of wood or clay, as gro- 
tesque as they were unclean, rudely made and daubed with blood 
and palm oil. A glance was sufficient to fill them with horror and 
contempt for such worship. When they learned that those shape- 
less divinities thirsted for blood, even human blood, this contempt 
turned to indignation. On examination, however, it could be dis- 
covered that underneath the coarse and repellent exterior lay a 
chain of doctrine and a complex religious system of which ‘spirit- 
ualism’ formed the greater part, and whose doctrines offered 
striking analogies to the pagan civilization of antiquity. However, 
while scholars took infinite pains to study the ancient worship of 
Greece and Rome, they were slow to explore the mysteries of 
fetishism which constituted the religion of millions of living 
people. 

Even to the modern missionary, the beliefs and practices of an 
African tribe must present a seeming jumbled mass of truth and 
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error, distortion and contradiction. One point stands clearly out: 
religion, taken in its widest sense, could be said to rule the lives of 
the people; and one or other of the many deities they worshipped 
was responsible for such important issues as life and death, sick- 
ness and health, war and peace, in fact all the vicissitudes of their 
daily life. It was the gods that gave them children; it was the gods 
that sometimes took them away. The gods sent them in season 
plentiful harvests and equally desiccating droughts. 

Those same gods were often exacting in their payments. They 
were not always satisfied with the produce of the earth for sacrifice, 
such as palm-oil and kola nuts, nor with the animal creation such 
as the goat and the cock. They sometimes demanded even more 
precious offerings, the lives of human beings. On the eve of a 
pagan feast, the town crier might be heard announcing: ‘If your 
fowl are not locked up tonight, you need not worry; if your sheep 
or goats are wandering on the roadside, no harm will come to 
them; but if any son of man is found abroad this night, we shall 
not be responsible for his fate.’ The king and priest, often one and 
the same person, ruled supreme according to the sanctions of a 
rigid law. Thousands of slaves were obliged to do their masters’ 
bidding in this life, and at his death accompanied him to another 
world which was just as real to them as this. It was indeed the age 
of the gods. The people were patient in times of suffering, and 
when one of the tribe had reached a reasonably ripe old age, they 
rejoiced to see him go to the heaven where they believed he would 
be happy. They loved their children, and at the same time exposed 
twins to die in the bush; they were hospitable to strangers, but 
would sacrifice them if the occasion demanded. They cared for 
the sick, but would feel no guilt in abandoning to die those 
stricken down with smallpox. 

Ethnographic and missiological studies, especially within the 
last quarter of a century, have helped to make intelligible many 
conflicting beliefs and customs, and have helped in some ways 
to distinguish between faith, fetish, religion, magic, totem and 
taboo. They have opened a door to the appreciation of the in- 
trinsic values of indigenous cultural traditions. It is not an un- 
merited criticism of missionary endeavour generally that con- 
sidering the greater opportunities missionaries have had and used 
for knowing and understanding the inner life of pagan peoples, 
eminent names and eminent works in the field of ethnography are 
all too few. Missionaries may have erred at times in trying to 
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implant a new doctrine without first knowing the old, or adjust- 
ing an existing moral code without having grasped its pagan sig- 
nification. Yet, if in the past the collecting of data has been 
haphazard and the sifting insufficient, if the collating has been 
untrained or the application vague, it should be remembered that 
the missionary’s life in the vineyard is a full one. Not normally for 
him the scholarly retirement of writing. 

No missionary priest today, and no thinking Government 
official, would doubt the existence of pagan codes of morality. If 
we take a particular tribe, for example the Yorubas of Western 
Nigeria, we find in their language words connoting good and 
evil, true and false, just and unjust. They readily distinguish be- 
tween what is permitted and what is forbidden. Listen to one of 
the many ‘palavers’ that take place in a native compound. It may 
be concerned with a theft, an unfaithful wife, a disobedient child, 
a calumny or a slander. Attend one of the pagan feasts from their 
crowded religious calendar and see if elements of morality can be 
discerned in the rites that compose it. 

A concrete example is the scapegoat feast at Ile-Ife. This 
movable feast, known as the Edi, takes place during the month of 
November to commemorate the victory of the Ifes over their 
enemies the Igbos. During the seven days of the feast, no work is 
done and no markets are held. Violators of this pagan sabbath 
risk having their market stalls upturned by passers-by, who by 
custom are free to loot them. On the first day, ceremonies of puri- 
fication by fire take place, first in the palace of the king and then 
in every family compound all over the town. The people take up 
burning firebrands, and waving them about their heads shout: 
“May death, disease and every misfortune be carried away from 
us.’ The lighted firebrands are then carried in procession to a 
pagan shrine in the bush. On this day also, the king is said to 
engage in a mock wrestling bout with his personal attendant, who 
falls to the ground in token of submission. 

The third day is specially dedicated to Moremi, who gave her 
only son in sacrifice for the deliverance of the people. Hymns of 
praise are sung to the memory of her dead son. Litanies, too, are 
chanted, imploring blessings ‘on the pots and the pans, on our 
father and mother, on you and on me’. It is customary also during 
the feast to attack and sometimes even to destroy houses of people 
convicted of stealing since the last Edi ceremony took place. 
Bands of people armed with sticks and stones and rubbish of all 
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kinds can be seen rushing towards such houses, the tempo of their 
songs increasing as they are nearing the site. 

On the closing day the king and chiefs and people gather together 
on the green outside the palace. The chiefs pay public homage to 
the king in elaborate ceremonial. The head of the townswomen, 
on behalf of her sex, gives public token of submission. That even- 
ing the climax of the festivities is reached when a human scape- 
goat, who must not be a native, is driven out into the bush. The 
people throng the palace grounds and the open space outside. 
While the scapegoat makes his way through the mocking throng, 
as on the occasion of the ceremonial fire on the opening day, the 
people throw their hands wildly above their heads calling on him 
to carry away all their miseries. They accompany the scapegoat 
to the fringe of the town. Thence, alone save for two attendants, 
he proceeds to the grove of Moremi. But whereas in the past the 
scapegoat was sacrificed, nowadays a goat is substituted. The 
people then return home praying that they will live to celebrate 
the next Edi festival. 

To a casual observer, this'feast consists of a seemingly endless 
series of songs and dances, and interspersed by meaningless cere- 
monies. But when one has analysed the ritual, translated the songs 
and litanies, and discussed the feast in objective detail with the 
pagan priests and worshippers, interesting features come to light. 
To dismiss as ‘arbitrary puerilities’ the ceremonies of these rites is 
to fail to recognize in them concepts found in our own Christian 
theology and liturgy, as for example those of sacrifice, justice, 
prayer, purification, blessings, submission to authority, satisfac- 
tion as well as punishment for crime, litanies, carrying lights, and 
so on. 

The pagan is not totally corrupt, and faith and baptism do not 
suppress, his nature to create another. It is ignorance rather than 
perversion which is responsible for the errors and distortions 
sometimes noticeable in their moral judgements. The principle of 
the natural law, for example, which forbids the unlawful taking of 
human life, is known to the Yorubas. It is in the application of the 
principle that divergencies begin. To kill a human being for sac- 
rifice, thus giving the best in creation to the gods, was not con- 
sidered to be murder. People knew it was good to relieve parents in 
time of suffering. Thus they did not regard it as unfilial to expose 
or kill their suffering parents in time of famine or distress. Theo- 
logians point out that the special aptitude or disposition by which 
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men are inclined to apprehend general axioms may be corrupted 
or perverted by education, tradition, evil passions, extreme in- 
tellectual and moral degradation due to climatic conditions or to 
the severity of the surroundings or the like. 

It may be asked if the pagan customs are purely social observ- 
ances agreed to for the smooth running of the affairs of the com- 
munity, or the outcome of a moral conviction, unconsciously 
based on religion. More than sufficient evidence has been collected 
to prove that in pagan territories all over Africa, the Supreme 
Being is worshipped. Much of this evidence tends to show that the 
sanction of their moral code, ultimately, if unknowingly, related 
to the Supreme Being and not to any social convenience, but the 
collected data is not of sufficiently universal application to permit 
an authoritative statement being made or a final conclusion 
drawn. 

The Yorubas, for example, believe in Olorun, the all-knowing, 
all-wise, all-good Supreme Being, who sustains and directs in this 
life and who punishes and rewards after death. While the people 
regard Olorun as too important to be concerned with the triviali- 
ties of the humdrum daily round, they invoke him before cere- 
monies to the other gods, never blaspheme his name, and honour 
him in frequent salutations such as ‘God save you’ and ‘May God 
bring you safely through the night’. Even if their concept of the 
Supreme Being differed from ours, as does their concept of Eshu, 
the devil, it should be remembered that the early Church incor- 
porated the Latin and Greek words Deus and Theos, purged them 
of their plural meaning, and then applied them to the worship of 
the one true God. 

It is not suggested that there can be any reconciliation, any 
compromise between the Christian truth and the pagan beliefs. 
The Church has never condoned pagan rites or practices, or per- 
mitted any suggestion of syncretistic growth, or levelling down of 
Christian principles, for in virtue of its divine origin the Church 
of Christ is self-sufficient, absolute and unique. Even the good in 
paganism, guided by the principles of the natural law, or contain- 
ing the remnants of primitive revelation, cannot serve as a founda- 
tion for the teaching of Christ. Christianity can never be a syn- 
thesis of the best in pagan religions. But if paganism, according to 
theologians, should disappear entirely, they add that it need not 
be destroyed and replaced with something different; rather its 
imperfect content should be suppressed in the perfect which it is 
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to become, as the child is suppressed in the adult without being 
killed. Nothing provokes more hatred and aversion, states the 
seventeenth century Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda, than to upset the immemorial ancestral customs, or 
worse still to overturn and replace them by those of one’s own 
country. 

The Church in her wisdom realized that religion went to form 
part of the warp and woof of the texture of pagan racial and cul- 
tural traditions, and prudently distinguished between essential 
and accidental elements in various cults. She recognized that 
‘every genuine value, everything that came from pure and un- 
corrupted nature belongs to God and has citizen rights in His 
kingdom’. 

The Church should be seen as a living organism possessing a 
dynamic equilibrium which makes her capable of change pro- 
vided her essential structure is preserved. In so far as the Church, 
without ceasing to be divine, is a huraan society, her actual way of 
life reflects man’s way of thinking. All tradition is not dogma, 
every custom is not sacrosanct, even if both the one and the other 
is orthodox and beneficial. There is room for adaptation, in which 
three main elements may be outlined: divine revelation, the 
objective content of Christian dogma which is universal in its 
application and bears of no modification; and, at the opposite 
end to this, the human cultural expression of the objective reality 
which is changeable and multiform and refers to extra-liturgical 
feasts, sacred art, family customs, and so on; in between these two 
is the ecclesiastical tradition which intimately binds the human 
elements to the divine. It does not exclude all variety, and its 
unity is compatible with plurality of forms, as in varying liturgies, 
the new Paschal Vigil, etc. It is clear, therefore, that while the 
essence of Christianity, which is of divine origin, can admit of no 
accommodation, yet, under divine providence, the human and 
consequently accidental development is not of metaphysical or 
universal value but admits of change and modification. 

The late Holy Father summed up what should be the attitude 
of the Church and missionaries to foreign peoples and cultures— 
and by missionaries we mean not only those whose specific task it 
is either by ordination or dedication to preach the Faith among 
non-Christian peoples, but all Catholics, for the spread of the 
Gospel is the duty of everyone who has the interest of Christ at 
heart. Pius XII in the Encyclical Summi Pontificatus wrote: 
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The Church of Christ, the faithful depository of the teaching of 
divine Wisdom, cannot and does not think of depreciating or dis- 
daining the particular characteristics which each people, with 
jealous and intelligible pride, cherish and retain as a precious herit- 
age. Her aim is a supernatural union in all-embracing love, deeply 
felt and practised, and not the unity which is exclusively external 
and superficial, and by that very fact, weak... . 

She has repeatedly shown in her missionary enterprises that 
such a principle of action is the guiding star of her universal aposto- 
late. Pioneer research and investigation, involving sacrifice, de- 
votedness and love on the part of her missionaries of every age, 
have been undertaken in se to facilitate a more deeply apprecia- 
tive insight into the most varied civilizations and to put their 
spiritual values to account for a living and vital preaching of the 

pel of Christ. All that in such usages and customs is not in- 
separably bound up with religious errors will always be subject to 
kindly consideration, and when it is found possible, will be spon- 
sored and developed. 

Our immediate predecessor of holy and venerated memory, 
applying such norms to a particularly delicate question, made 
some generous decisions which are a monument to his insight and 
to the intensity of his apostolic spirit. Nor need we tell you, Vener- 
able Brethren, that we intend to proceed without hesitation along 
this way. Those who enter the Church, whatever be their origin or 
their speech, must know that they have equal rights as children in 
the house of the Lord, where the law of Christ and the peace of 
Christ prevail. 


It should be clearly understood that the foregoing paper was 
written before publication of the Encyclical Letter Princeps 
Pastorum of Pope Fohn XXIII. 











THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
NEWMAN TODAY 


The Theory of Development 


By THE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE? 


HRISTIANITY is a Catholic thing. And as that remark, 

addressed to this audience, may sound like a platitude, I 

should like to explain shortly what I mean by it. I mean, 
that Christianity claims to have a universal relevance. The claim 
appears with special clarity in St Paul’s doctrine of Christ as the 
Second Adam. For Jewish thought, Adam, as we know, was the 
progenitor of the human race, just as Abraham was the progenitor 
of the Hebrews, Jacob of the Israelites. But, for Jews, Adam was 
something more than the man who came first in the order of time. 
He also summed up, typified, was pregnant with, the totality of 
his descendants and their history. The Jews were not philosophers 
like Plato. Plato would have seen in the men who lived on earth 
the shadowy embodiments of the Idea of Man, and for him that 
Idea would have contained all that is valuable in human actuality. 
For the Jews, the embodiment of all human values was Adam; he 
was the personification of all mankind, and unlike the Platonic 
Idea of Man he was not an immaterial form but had been an 
actual flesh-and-blood individual. We modern Westerns may find 
some difficulty in conceiving how the fall of Adam involved us all 
in the tragedy of sin. But for St Paul, with his Jewish outlook, this 
would not have constituted a problem. Of Adam’s fall, he could 
have said what Shakespeare’s Antony says of the assassination of 
Caesar: Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen, Then you and 
I and all of us fell down. 

When therefore St Paul proclaimed that Christ was the second 
Adam, he was claiming implicitly that Christ stood to redeemed 
humanity in the same relation as Adam stood to humanity before 
redemption. The history of Christ precontained the whole of the 

1 An address delivered at the Newman Exhibition in the Hall of the London 


Oratory on Friday 23 October 1959. 
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history of those he came to redeem; and, as St Paul tells us else- 
where, God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. 

This conception of Christianity as a new human beginning 
with implications for all mankind did not triumph in the primitive 
Church without a struggle. It was, perhaps, the real stake in the 
great controversy over circumcision. It is very proper that we 
should celebrate the centenaries of the great Church Councils like 
Chalcedon and Ephesus, but perhaps no Council better deserves 
commemoration than the Council of Jerusalem, which in fact 
decided that Christianity was not to be, as the traditionalists 
wished, one version of the Jewish national religion, but to be the 
faith of mankind as a whole. 

Christianity is called to be catholic not only in extent but in 
depth. It claims not only to bring every man beneath the sweet 
yoke of Christ, but to bring every thought, every heartbeat, every 
aspect of human culture and civilization, under that same subjec- 
tion which is perfect freedom. The content of the Christian Good 
News was the kingdom, or, as we might more significantly translate 
the word, the empire, of God; and God’s empire is as total in 
range and depth as creation. 

The catholic quality of Christianity can be brought out by 
contrast if we examine one of its Eastern rivals—and it is going to 
be increasingly urgent for us to take the great oriental faiths and 
philosophies seriously. In his Pelican book, Buddhism, Mr Christmas 
Humphreys, an intelligent and, apparently, a committed Budd- 
hist, can write: “The West will never be “Buddhist”, and only the 
most unthinking zealot would strive to make it so’ (p. 230). The 
modesty of this position is in harmony with the fact that Buddhism 
is extremely tolerant of other faiths. The reason why Christianity 
can be neither so modest nor so tolerant is that the Church is 
conscious of a divine mission that is universal in the double sense 
already indicated. 

This sense of a universal mission is expressed in the last chapter 
of St Matthew’s Gospel in the command: ‘You must go out, 
making disciples of all nations, and baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them 
to observe all the commandments which I have given you.’ It is 
thus the task of the Church to present the Gospel to every human 
being, and to present it as relevant to the totality of human needs 
and aspirations. 

This task of presentation involves in practice what I will call 
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the task of translation—translation, in the first instance, in the 
most literal sense of the word. The Christian missionary in a new 
linguistic environment finds it easier and better to learn the lan- 
guage of the converts he hopes to make, than to induce them to 
learn his own language. The New Testament is a monument of 
such translation, and scholars delight to discern beneath the sur- 
face of its Greek expression the Aramaic clothing of the earliest 
Christian tradition. 

But the task of translation means more than a word-for-word 
rendering into a new linguistic medium. The Church in its mis- 
sionary work is brought face to face with diverse human cultures 
and diverse intellectual traditions, and it is forced to ask itself what 
its own essential message means in terms of these new environ- 
ments, and to discriminate between the essence of the message and 
its contingent modes of presentation. The original Gospel was 
framed in the context of Jewish apocalyptic imagery and thinking. 
To convey the Gospel to the wider Graeco-Roman world with this 
framework unmodified might mean not only to fail to recommend 
it to those for whom it is intended, but actually to distort in various 
ways, in their apprehension of it, the meaning which the Church 
sought to convey. If the vivid eschatological hope of the first 
Christian generation seems to us to have become strangely faded 
in the second century of our era, this was not simply the decline of 
a theological virtue; it was, at least in part, a missionary necessity, 
a result of the need to show the relevance of Christianity in a world 
whose thought-forms were quite other than those of the authors 
of the Jewish apocalyptic literature. In recetft centuries, the lives 
of the two great Jesuit missionaries, Ricci in China and Nobili 
in India, will serve as an illustration of the problems which are 
always recurring in the Church’s age-long career. 

The age of the great Fathers, as exemplified by Gregory of 
Nyssa in the Greek-speaking Church and by Augustine of Hippo 
in the West, was the period in which Christianity clothed itself in 
the garb of the predominantly Platonist thought of late Graeco- 
Roman antiquity and was immensely enriched in the process. It was 
followed, after a long age of set-back and incubation, by the adap- 
tation of Christian thought to the Aristotelian legacy which had 
been transmitted to the West largely through the hands of great 
Islamic thinkers. Christianity, as it presents itself in the great 
architectonic thought of St Thomas Aquinas, has moved a long 
way from the stage represented by the Apocalypse of St John. 
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The form taken by the great religious and cultural upheaval 
of the Reformation was such as to throw the Church back upon the 
defensive and to intensity that conservative bias which is always 
congenial to an institution finding its credentials in tradition. She 
was not indeed unmindful of the missionary challenge presented by 
the opening up of the Far East and the discovery of America. But 
in Europe she became the beleaguered city. If the creation of a 
great liturgy had characterized the early centuries, and the con- 
struction of a daring philosophical synthesis the Middle Ages, the 
post-Reformation period disclosed its genius in the set pattern of 
formal meditation of which the great new Jesuit Society became 
the champion. The Benedictine age had first given place to the 
age of the Friars; and now these in turn made way for the advent 
of the Jesuit centuries. If conservation of its own identity is Chris- 
tianity’s first duty, we owe an incalculable debt to the Society of 
Jesus and the Counter-Reformation. 

Meanwhile, outside the guarded walls of the Catholic citadel, 
men had not ceased to think and to experiment. The century of 
Newman was the century in which three relatively novel elements 
began to dominate the intellectual and social life of the West. 
These thréé elements were the experimental natural sciences, 
scientific historical criticism, and the industrial revolution. Each 
of these contained a threat to Christianity. The industrial revo- 
lution, occurring at a period when Christian vitality was low, pro- 
duced new centres of population for which there was no adequate 
provision of churches and schools and clergy, and a working-class 
population that was’ de-Christianized. The natural sciences were 
sketching out a picture of external reality that seemed to many 
almost irreconcilably different from that which, they had grown 
up to think, was presupposed by the Christian Gospel. The threat 
from historical criticism was perhaps the most insidious of all, 
casting doubt at once upon the identity of contemporary Chris- 
tianity with its own origins, and upon the factuality of those 
origins as recorded in the pages of the Bible. Christianity seemed 
in danger of being relegated to the domain of legend and of myth. 

Meanwhile, after the long torpor of the eighteenth century, the 
Church had given signs of awaking as if from sleep, thus illustra- 
ting the penultimate paragraph of Newman’s Essay on Development: 


It is true, there have been seasons when, from the operation of 
external or internal causes, the Church has been thrown into what 
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was almost a state of deliguium; but her wonderful revivals, while the 
world was triumphing over her, is a further evidence of the absence 
of corruption in the system of doctrine and worship into which she 
has developed. If corruption be an incipient disorganization, surely 
an abrupt and absolute recurrence to the former state of vigour, 
after an interval, is even less conceivable than a corruption that is 
permanent. Now this is the case with the revivals I speak of. After 
violent exertion men are exhausted and fall asleep; they awake 
the same as before, refreshed by the temporary cessation of their 
activity; and such has been the slumber and such the restoration of 
the Church. She pauses in her course, and almost suspends her 
functions; she rises again, and she is herself once more; all things 
are in their place and ready for action. Doctrine is where it was, and 
usage, and precedence, and principle, and policy; there may be 
changes, but they are consolidations or adaptations; all is unequi- 
vocal and determinate, with an identity which there is no disputing. 
Indeed, it is one of the most popular charges against the Catholic 
Church at this very time, that she is ‘incorrigible’;—change she 
cannot, if we listen to St Athanasius or St Leo; change she never 
will, if we believe the controversialist or alarmist of the present day 


(p. 444). 


The problems of adaptation to a new environment with which 
this modern resurgence of the Church has been faced are perhaps 
the greatest of their kind since those early days when she moved out 
from her Jewish origins to become the faith of the late Roman 
Empire. What has been the contribution of Newman to the 
solution of these problems? 

I think it can be said that he never seriously addressed his mind 
to the particular issues raised by the industrial revolution. Of 
bourgeois stock, he spent his formative years at a university which 
was remote from these issues, and by the time that he came to 
make his home at Birmingham the pattern of his vocation was 
already set. Among English Catholics the challenge of the new 
urban proletariat and the de-Christianized masses was met on the 
one hand by the heroic army of pastoral clergy, and on the other 
especially by Cardinal Manning. 

Of the questions raised by the impact of modern science he 
was not unconscious, and in particular his Grammar of Assent dealt 
with the problem of certainty or certitude. The traditional theology 
of the virtue and act of faith presupposed the possibility of certi- 
tude, and the trend of modern science was towards the super- 
session of certitude by shifting probability. To the extent that it 
undermined certitude, science was a natural ally of that ‘liberalism 
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in religion’ which, according to Newman in his biglietto speech, he 
had, to the best of his powers, resisted for ‘thirty, forty, fifty years’. 
But the speech itself is evidence enough that Newman’s resistance 
took shape rather in the field o1 theological controversy than as 
an attempt to ‘reconcile’ science and religion. Still, the curious 
student might doubtless gather from Newman’s writings many 
fruitful suggestions towards such an attempt, and I was interested 
to find that Professor Coulson, a distinguished mathematician and 
a devout Methodist, finds occasion to quote from the Grammar of 
Assent in his Science and Christian Belief. 

It is possible that on the longest view of all the Grammar of 
Assent is Newman’s greatest single contribution to the task of 
adapting Christianity to the progress of human thought. If 
so, I must leave it to others or to another occasion to bring 
out its significance. My own purpose this evening is to try 
to suggest the importance of Newman’s theory of development 
in the situation created by the rise of modern _ historical 
criticism. 

This theory was not, it would appear, in its first adumbration 
an attempt to answer any such general problem as that of meeting 
scientific history’s challenge to Christianity. It took shape within 
the context of the more special concerns of the tractarian move- 
ment. Very broadly, the movement in its first phase may be said to 
have been an attempt to reassert the Catholic element in Angli- 
canism against contemporary Protestantism. It proclaimed a high 
view of the sacraments; it derived the authority of the clergy not 
from the State but from apostolical succession; and it pointed men 
back to the primitive Christian centuries as to the norm of Chris- 
tian orthodoxy. Protestant critics of the movement would not be 
slow to accuse it of seeking to upset the Reformation settlement, 
and of playing into the hands of Romanism. It was to forestall such 
criticism that Newman, in his lectures on the Prophetical Office 
of the Church, had expounded his view of Anglicanism as pursuing 
a Middle Way between the errors of Rome and the negations of 
Protestantism; and the justification of the Middle Way was pre- 
cisely the appeal to a Christian antiquity which was, Newman 
would argue, certainly not Romanist, but as certainly not 
Protestant. 

However, while on the one hand the Middle Way was a hope 
for the future of Anglicanism rather than an existing institu- 
tionalized fact, it was plainly not possible simply to reproduce the 
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Church of Athanasius and Augustine in nineteenth-century Eng- 
land. History had not stood still since the Council of Chalcedon, 
and there is no retracing of her footsteps. 

But a more serious difficulty shortly presented itself to Newman 
and very soon succeeded in destroying all his confidence in the 
notion of the Via Media. He came to realize, not by abstract specu- 
lation but by a study first of the Monophysite controversy and 
then of the struggle against Arianism in the fourth century, that 
the Via Media was in essence a compromise position, and that the 
Church of the Fathers had borne clear witness against compromise 
and in favour of positions which, it so happened (and could it be 
an accident?), had been the positions maintained by the See of 
Rome. The long story of Newman’s death-agony as an Anglican 
can be read in the Apologia, and also in the volume which collects 
his correspondence of the crucial years 1839~45. 

The collapse of the only theory which could give a basis for 
the claims of Anglicanism did not immediately lead to Newman’s 
conversion to the Catholic Church. There remained the errors or 
corruptions of Rome—less, perhaps, the Papacy than the Roman 
cultus of our Lady and the saints. How could these features of the 
Roman system be acceptable to one who knew that there was no 
room in Christianity for any theory of expanding revelation, and 
who knew antiquity as he, the great lover of the Fathers, had 
come to know it? 

Such may have been the existential situation which impelled 
Newman to turn his attention to the place of the notion of 
development in Christian theological thinking. But it must have 
been almost immediately that he saw that the principle of develop- 
ment had a far wider applicability and met a difficulty which was, 
if possible, even more profound than that of the contrast between 
contemporary Catholicism and the religion of the Fathers. Thus 
it was possible for him, without any sense of disloyalty, to make 
the pulpit of the University Church at Oxford the platform from 
which he propounded his first sketch of the theory of development 
in religious doctrine (Oxford University Sermons, XV, February 
1843). 

The problem is as follows: 


Some writers . . . aver that, when they come to look into the 
documents and literature of Christianity in times past, they find its 
doctrines so variously represented, and so inconsistently maintained 
by its professors, that, however natural it be a priori, it is useless in 
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fact to seek in history the matter of that Revelation which has been 
vouchsafed to mankind (Essay on Development, p. 9). 


And again: 


I concede to the opponents of historical Christianity that there 
are to be found, during the 1800 years through which it has lasted, 
certain apparent inconsistencies and alterations in its doctrine and 
its worship, such as irresistibly attract the attention of all who 


enquire into it (p. 9). 


What is Newman’s solution of the problem? Having first 
affirmed that the variations in question ‘manifest themselves on a 
law, not abruptly, but by a visible growth which has persevered 
up to this time without any sign of its coming to an end’ (p. 29), 
he puts forward, as ‘an hypothesis to account for a difficulty’, the 
suggestion 


that the increase and expansion of the Christian Creed and Ritual, 
and the variations which have attended the process in the case of 
individual writers and Churches, are the necessary attendants on 
any philosophy or polity which takes possession of the intellect and 
heart, and had any wide or extended dominion; that, from the 
nature of the human mind, time is necessary for the full compre- 
hension and perfection of great ideas; and that the highest and 
most wonderful truths, though communicated to the world once for 
all by inspired teachers, could not be comprehended all at once 
by the recipients, but, as being received and transmitted by minds 
not inspired and through media which were human, have required 
only the longer time and deeper thought for their elucidation 


(pp. 29f.). 


In other words, he argues that the variations alleged may be 
not the proof that contemporary Christianity is refuted by its own 
origins and past, but rather the result at once of the magnitude 
of the original datum and of the very gradual elucidation by the 
human mind of the nature and implications of that datum. If 
Christianity is the gift from God to man of an object of belief and 
worship, it is antecedently to be expected that the external history 
of Christianity will be a story of growth or development. The 
biological analogy is all the more interesting since the Essay on 
Development preceded by more than a decade the Origin of Species. 

The importance of Newman’s theory in the present age of the 
Church emerges when we realize, first, that it does not only allow 
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Christians to withstand the hostile attack of critical history; it 
encourages them to embrace and apply the methods and aims of 
historical criticism, as the speculation of the great Fathers of the 
Church, and later of St Thomas Aquinas, enabled the Church 
both to defend herself against the objections of the philosophers 
and to become the great patron of philosophical thinking. 

Secondly, while Newman applied his theory principally to the 
history of post-biblical Christian thought and practice, the last 
hundred and fifty years have witnessed a large-scale application of 
the principles of criticism to the Bible itself. It is no longer possible, 
in the degree in which it was once customary, to regard every text 
of the Old and New Testaments as of equal probative value in 
reference to Christian doctrine. It is imperative, and Newman has 
shown us the way, to see in the Bible also the record of religious 
development, and that not only in the Old but in the New Testa- 
ment. Indeed, the years between the first Christian Pentecost and 
the end of the first century of our era were a period of immensely 
rapid growth. No one, with the evidence of human life before him, 
will wish to maintain that growth and the variations it entails are 
incompatible with the continuing identity of the subject of growth. 
But it is the theory of development which enables us to investigate 
the evidences of this early Christian growth not with pained reluc- 
tance but with the exhilaration of discovering the tremendous 
vitality of the gift of God. 

The theory of development, however, as Newman clearly saw, 
requires, if we are to remain assured that Christianity has not lost 
and will not lose its primitive identity by reason of successive 
adaptations, that there should be within the Christian totality a 
balancing principle of guaranteed doctrinal authority. Newman’s 
theory is a perilous one except for those who recognize in the 
judgements of the contemporary Church a divinely given control 
of the centrifugal tendencies of individual human minds. It is 
Catholics who can gladly recognize a summary of the Church’s 
story in that great passage from the Essay with which, if you will 
allow me, I will now close this talk: 


It is sometimes said that the stream is clearest near the spri 
Whatever use may fairly be made of this i bm it does not app y 
to the history of a philosophy or belief, which on the contrary is 
more equable, and purer, and stronger, when its bed has become 
deep, and broad, and full. It necessarily rises out of an existing state 
of things, and for a time savours of the soil. Its vital element needs 
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di ing from what is foreign and temporary, and is employed 
in efforts freedom sila Tecan more vigorous and hopeful 
as its years increase. Its beginnings are no measure of its capa- 
bilities, nor of its scope. At first no one knows what it is, or what it 
is worth. It remains perhaps for a time quiescent; it tries, as it 
were, its limbs, and proves the ground alee it, and feels its way. 
From time to time it makes essays which fail, and are in consequence 
abandoned. It seems in suspense which way to go; it wavers, and at 
length strikes out in one definite direction. In time it enters upon 
strange territory; points of controversy alter their bearing; parties 
rise and fall around it; dangers and hopes appear in new relations; 
and old principles reappear under new forms. It changes with 
them in order to remain the same. In a higher world it is otherwise, 
but here below to live is to change, and to be perfect is to have 
changed often. 


WAUGH ON KNOX 


An Appraisal 
By Monsignor GORDON WHEELER 


HE dust-cover of this attractive biography’ carries an 

excellent photographic reproduction of Arthur Pollen’s dis- 

tinguished terra-cotta. I should have liked to find within 
Simon Elwes’ oil-painting which now hangs in the Old Palace, 
because I think the two are complementary to one another. But 
the most nostalgic thing for me is an ordinary photograph which 
faces page 225. For this is Mgr Knox as I first saw him, sitting so 
characteristically on the fender, pipe in hand, delivering to the 
Newman Society his paper on ‘The Man who Tried to Convert 
the Pope’. This, one of his wittiest effusions, was later printed in 
Blackfriars and subsequently in the volume For Hilaire Belloc: 
Essays in Honour of his Seventy-Second Birthday, edited by Douglas 
Woodruff, and in Literary Distractions. 

There was always a leisure about Ronnie, despite his enormous 
labou_s: the tranquillity that goes with a pipe; and the art of con- 
versation and the love of God and the love of friends. In him was 
to be found a balance of true values: something that is rare in our 


1 Ronald Knox. By Evelyn Waugh. Chapman & Hall. 358 pp. gos. 
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hurried age. One instinctively loved ‘this man. And indeed the 
love which he evoked is delicately depicted in this book: with one 
important omission—for besides being a unique source of inspira- 
tion and pride to his fellow clergy, Ronnie was loved by them in a 
way which precluded ad initio any ‘professional jealousy’ or ‘re- 
sentment’. 

Evelyn Waugh has recaptured for us incomparably the spirit 
of Oxford before the first war and again in the period 1926-39. 
Never in one lifetime have things changed so rapidly there. As 
Sir Charles Petrie has written, Ronnie’s ‘world passed away 
in August 1914 and he spent the rest of his life in a triumphant 
endeavour to adapt himself to its successor’. In the aftermath of 
the Second World War there were other drastic changes. Ronnie 
did not really have to adapt himself ex officio to this new phase, but 
it is a tremendous tribute to him that his own appeal, when he 
gave conferences in the latter days, was enhanced and not dim- 
inished. I remember his telling me, when he came to give the 
chaplaincy conferences at London, how much it surprised him 
that he still seemed able to ‘tune in’ to the wave-length of youth. 

As with Oxford so with Anglo-Catholicism; Mr Waugh has 
given us a period-piece and recaptured an ethos in a brilliant 
manner. The enthusiasm, gaiety, wit and sincerity which infected 
this brilliant ‘circle’ was worth rediscovery, and nobody could 
have done it better. 

Eton, Balliol, Trinity, Shrewsbury, Bishopscourt, Manchester 
and the family circle are all recaptured for us likewise: the happy 
friendships, the reading parties and again the sadness of partings 
and the harrowing toll of the first Armageddon. It was easy for 
Mr Waugh to portray this world with which he too was so 
familiar, and he has done so with great brilliance. Indeed, the 
first part of the book is the most rewarding. 

I do not think that Mr Waugh has been so successful with 
Ronnie’s life as a Catholic. There was a certain school of Angli- 
cans who, in the ’thirties, held that Ronnie had never written 
anything worth while since he became a Catholic. They indicated 
in comparison his brother Wilfred’s work on St Paul and the Church 
of Jerusalem and, since the latter had remained an Anglican, 
pointed the obvious moral. It would be quite impossible now to 
propound such a comparison. Those were the days before the 
mature development; before the great sermons and retreats; 
before Enthusiasm; before the Knox Bible. In a sense Ronnie grew 
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up to his full stature somewhat late. I think, myself, that the 
personal shock of the death of his dearest friends in the first war, 
and the impact of his own conversion on a very sensitive nature, 
took its temporary toll. This set-back lasted for more than a 
decade, and it was the last twenty years of his life that raised him 
to the heights both spiritually and intellectually. He suddenly 
ceased to be a mere legend and became a gigantic force. In some 
ways Mr Waugh has failed to realize this—and his nostalgia for 
the golden days, ‘the first fine careless rapture’, leaves us with the 
feeling that Ronnie never again measured up to what he was. I 
am sure this is false, and I shall say something more about it. 

But first let me clear the way by mentioning one or two defects 
in this otherwise masterly work. It is not my intention to take up 
the author on all those ‘asperities which would have been better 
left unsaid’. Indeed, his generalizations on the manners and up- 
bringing of the Catholic hierarchy and clergy will provide internal 
evidence for future generations that the book was written before 
the advent of Mr Macmillan’s classless society. 

His judgement of Cardinal Bourne in particular is an unsubtle 
caricature which is really belied by the kindness and understand- 
ing which he accorded to Ronnie, on his reception into the Church 
and ever afterwards. The Cardinal not only dispensed him from 
the ordinary course of studies but speeded his flight through all 
the minor and major orders to the priesthood in two years and 
two wecks, The settings prescribed for him, of the Oratory and 
St Edmund’s, proved congenial and ideal in many ways, and 
Ronnie’s lifelong devotion to both institutions, as well as to count- 
less numbers of their alumni, speaks for itself. He was ever deeply 
grateful for this period of his life, which gave him many insights. 
Ronnie, it is true, like many others, felt as a ‘fag’ in Cardinal 
Bourne’s presence. There was no natural rapport between them. 
But in spite of the very human little bleats which preceded his 
appointment to Oxford, I do not think that he ever imagined for 
a moment that Cardinal Bourne treated him badly or without 
consideration. He understood only too well that the reluctance 
to release him was the Cardinal’s anxiety for the future of St 
Edmund’s. He would doubtless have endorsed the words spoken 
by the old Lord FitzAlan in 1935: 


To understand the Cardinal, one had to be on intimate terms 
with him. He had a reserve which sometimes gave an impression 
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almost of coldness, but to an individual in a time of trial or sorrow 


he would unbend with an overwhelming rush of sympathy. His 
rather cold and calm reserve concealed a profound spirituality 
which was known to a very few and meant that this close com- 
munion with his God was the chief feature of his life. 


In his fourth chapter of the Third Part, Mr Waugh tells us the 
histoire of the Manual of Prayers. A disproportionate amount of 
space has certainly been given to this ‘dismal episode’, which was 
surely very ephemeral. The Church is human as well as Divine; 
and nobody recognized this more clearly than Ronnie. Mr Waugh, 
however, goes on as follows: ‘It is an example of the official 
frustration of his talents. There were unique services which he 
might have done for the Church and was not allowed to do.’ 

Apart from the Manual I can find no clear example of any 
such frustration. And here I think we come to the heart of the 
matter. Mr Waugh’s book, for all its excellence, is written in the 
wrong key. We put down the book and say, ‘Poor old Ronnie.’ 
But those of us who knew him at all realize that this is not true. 
He was fundamentally an influence of great buoyancy and of 
fantastic achievement: of an achievement, indeed, which it is 
impossible for Otr generation to measure. Man of Letters, wit, 
sage, savant, preacher, translator of the Bible are only one-half of 
the story. As Mr Waugh says in his own preface: “This book, I 
surmise, will prove to be the forerunner of many weightier studies 
of him.’ We still await these delineations of his thought, and, 
indeed, still more the measurement of his spiritual achievements. 
Where there are still suth potentialities, how can we speak of 
‘frustration’? 

There seems to be a notion in some quarters that there is a 
kind of conspiracy on the part of ‘Authority’, and especially of 
‘cradle Catholics’, to ‘frustrate’ the intellectual and spiritual enter- 
prise of all newcomers to the Faith. Personally—and I know that 
I speak for many others—I should like to say that I have never 
encountered this supposed phenomenon. The infallible teaching 
of the Church is the guide to spiritual and intellectual and in- 
tellectual development for which we have all along been looking. 
And on the human plane, the convert meets with an indescribable 
kindness, encouragement and understanding which is surprising 
when one adverts to the fact of how difficult it must be for the 
‘born’ Catholic to attempt to understand the illogicalities of other 
systems. Moreover, the distinction between ‘cradle Catholic’ and 
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‘convert’ is one that in my experience rarely obtrudes itself. 
Ronnie set out at the Oratory and St Edmund’s ‘to think with the 
Church’ as well as to live her life. By the time he returned to 
Oxford, this integration, which should be the goal of every 
neophyte, was complete. In addition to a deep and lasting Faith 
he had acquired the habitual Catholic way of thinking from 
which he was never to depart. This required humility: but it 
brought about ‘fulfilment’. In all essentials, and apart from the 
accident of his special seconding, Ronnie put his priesthood before 
all else. The measure of his success is to be found in the céaseless 
requests from the bishops to give their clergy retreats. As the dust- 
cover says: ‘It was always his priesthood which came first.’ 

Frustration, they say, breeds neuroses. Habitual embitterment 
sets in. Ronald Knox was the least embittered of men. In fact his 
disarming humility was informed, as true humility always is, with 
a supernatural confidence and assurance. His enterprise was never 
vitiated. He died before he completed his newest projects. His 
vocation was an unusual one and its facets have yet to be com- 
puted; so that ‘at Ronald’s death the Roman Catholic Church in 
every English-speaking country lamented the loss of a rich orna- 
ment, and the story unfolded in pulpit and newspaper was one of 
the cherished and privileged survivor of a golden age’ (Waugh). 
What ‘unique services which he might have done for the Church’ 
was he not allowed to do? Cardinal Hinsley asked him to accept 
what, after all, is the highest post of confidence and trust that any 
bishop has to bestow: the presidency of the seminary which moulds 
the future priests of the diocese. Ronni made it clear once and 
for all that his gifts were not administrative and lay elsewhere. 
Indeed, they found the highest fulfilment in the spheres which de 
facto eventuated. 

In his chapter entitled “The Second Spring’, Mr Waugh has 
given the impression that the Hierarchy contrived a smart 
financial deal on the royalties derived from the translation of the 
Bible, and adds that no word of thanks was ever said to Ronnie for 
this substantial benefaction. In a letter to The Tablet of November 
1959, Mr Waugh has acknowledged his wrong interpretation of 
this matter. ‘Any impression,’ he writes, ‘that Knox may have 
been held to a bad bargain against his will is false.’ This is a 
generous admission which, however, would never have been 
necessary if full use of the available documents had been made in 
the first place. 
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The correspondence which passed between Ronnie and Car- 
dinal Griffin, acting on behalf of the Hierarchy, shows that an 
annual honorarium was paid to the former until 1950, when it 
ceased at his own request. A formal resolution from the bishops at 
their Low Week meeting in 1945 gave expression to their grati- 
tude for the gift of royalties, and Mr Waugh has now acknow- 
ledged this also. Only a few months before Cardinal Griffin had 
suggested that Ronnie should take a substantial share of these. 
And in a typical letter Ronnie had replied: ‘I hope it doesn’t 
seem horribly priggish, but I have developed a very strong scruple 
against cashing in, as a private person, on the word of God. So if 
you don’t mind, my idea is to make Watt pay in all royalties to you.’ 

It is evident that the author had not consulted this corres- 
pondence, which also reveals the warmest friendship between 
Ronnie and the Cardinal. The long letter which Mr Waugh 
quotes on pp. 300-1 of his book in both draft and final form is but 
one of a series written at a time when the Cardinal was endeavour- 
ing to find a solution to problems which had arisen regarding the 
authority under which the translation would appear. Selective 
quotations can be dangerous and misleading. And it might have 
been fairer to have added the opening words of Ronriie’s next 
letter: “Thank you enormously. I am 7 co if I got you 
wrong over your earlier letter. . ...’ 

A further ‘unhappy’ episode: in Ronnie’s dealings with the 
Hierarchy, portrayed by Mr Waugh, can be seen in truer per- 
spective in the letter which he wrote to Cardinal Griffin when the 
latter, with typical generosity and humility, sent the draft of his 
Foreword to the New Testament for the translator’s approval. 
Ronnie acknowledged this with: 


I don’t think that in any of the day-dreams I have indulged, 
these last five and a half years, I envisaged the possibility of bring- 
ing out the New Testament with such a generous tribute from 
authority prefaced to it. I would not want a word of it altered and 
I don’t know how to thank you for giving me such a splendid send- 
off. 


The full measure of authority came when the entire trans- 
lation of the Bible was approved by the Hierarchy for public use. 
Whilst the use remained optional, it is worth noting that Cardinal 
Godfrey, along with other members of the Hierarchy, invariably 
uses the Knox translation in his Scriptural references. Whatever 
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evidence Mr Waugh may have found for his allegation of ‘half- 
conscious jealousy’ on the part of Ronnie’s fellow clergy, there is 
no doubt, as I have said before, that he is to them a source of 
inspiration and pride. 

Even from the human and natural standpoint, Ronnie’s 
whole career as a Catholic was a triumphant one. And on the 
level of personal relations he was wholly accepted, sought-after 
and loved. Doubtless the Good Lord withheld from him the full 
realization of this which would at least have impeded his sanc- 
tification. And doubtless for the same reason he was allowed to 
pass through certain ‘dark nights’. These are the handmaids of 
Christian perfection: but they are something quite different from 
frustration. Read again Ronnie’s own ‘Invocation’ which Mr 
Waugh, with his own genius, makes his epitaph. Their sublime 
confidence, humility and optimism are not the words of one who 
has felt himself unused or misused or even unintegrated in the 
Catholic community. 

Mr Waugh has given us an interesting study of certain facets 
of Ronnie’s character. It is something less than the whole picture: 
and it would be a disservice to Ronnie if the mind of the subject 
were to’be identified indiscriminately with that of the author. 
Ronnie held himself singularly aloof from the grinding of axes. 
We treasure his memory above all as a great priest who exercised 
a powerful influence in the spiritual life of the country. We look 
now for the diviner who will bring to light the life-giving waters 
of the ‘hidden stream’. 


'¢ 


DITCHLING 


A Community of Craftsmen 


By Father CONRAD PEPLER, o.pP. 


RISCILLA JOHNSTON’S readable, attractive and most 
sincere biography of her father Edward? has laid the founda- 
tion of the story of ‘Ditchling’, which should be built on by 
some historical architect before an important development in 
1 Edward Johnston, by Priscilla Johnston. Faber & Faber. 28s. 
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English Catholic social thought and action has been forgotten. 
Johnston, though never a Catholic himself, was one of the prin- 
cipal thinkers in that brilliant set of men who eventually produced 
the community of ‘simple livers’ which is known in many circles 
simply as ‘Ditchling’. Priscilla has written with such clarity and 
charm and produced an almost perfect character study of her 
father which would be difficult to match, still less to excel. But 
we do need now someone to write about Eric Gill, Hilary Pepler 
and many of the others of the group with something of the same 
clarity. This is no attempt at such a history of the genesis and 
development of Ditchling in terms of the men who made it, but a 
rough sketch to act as a call to some actor to step on to the boards 
with the story. 

Ditchling itself in 1910 was a quiet little village a mile and a 
half north of the Sussex Downs and ten miles north of Brighton. 
It was inhabited by simple country folk, like Fred Mockford who 
knew how to poach and to drink as well as to care with great 
tenderness for horses and even donkeys. There were the post- 
master and his wife who worshipped in the square box of a chapel 
called ‘Beulah’ opposite the post office—rumour had it that she 
knew she was predestined for heaven and that he had no choice 
but to go to hell, and certainly their faces seemed to reveal this 
state of affairs. The people there lived from the land, without 
having thought about it, but simply because their fathers and 
grandfathers had all been farmers or farm labourers. One of the 
grand figures of that time was the old farmer with smock and 
beard who rode into the village in a pony-trap with an enormous 
umbrella attached to it; he was Reeve of Ditchling Common, a 
post held for life after election by the Common lease-holders, and 
one which had, apparently, existed since the Elizabethan age. 
Another important person was the smith who worked all day on 
hooves of local horses, pausing in between the making of the shoes 
to give of his wisdom about the weather or the running of farms or 
the running of the Government—and much wisdom was needed in 
those days when the farm labourer could earn only thirty shillings 
a week. 

Into this quiet and simple community came the artist Eric 
Gill in 1910. By 1924 the original community had ceased to live 
from the land, the smithy was practically closed, the shepherds on 
the Downs had almost disappeared, and more than half of the 
village was cither composed of ‘artists and craftsmen’ or earned 
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their daily bread in Brighton or in London. And the Reeve was 
the gifted writer and printer, but amateur farmer, Hilary Pepler. 
On the Common, on the other hand, had grown up a Catholic 
community which had worked out by constant discussion a life 
which was in theory based on the land and continued with hand- 
craftsmanship and was attempting a simplicity in the growing 
complexity of the industrial world. The original life of the village 
could not have survived for long as Brighton and London spawned 
out towards each other, but the advent of these intellectuals must 
have hastened its demise. 

Gill came down from Hammersmith in 1910 and two years 
later Johnston, his greatest friend and inspirer, followed. Soon 
after the outbreak of war in 1914 the Peplers, who had lived in the 
same terrace in Hammersmith with the Johnstons and had been 
in and out of each other’s houses almost as one family, followed 
suit. So there, as Europe became engulfed in gigantic hostilities, 
these three families sought a peace and a self-determined life in 
the country. ‘“Ditchling’ had begun as a movement. The three men 
discussed endlessly a way of life which could be free and whole in 
a world which was tied up and yet atomized. Priscilla gives some 
vivid descriptions of these conversations which went on till the 
early hours, as the men would see each other home, backwards 
and forwards, till it was nearly dawn. 

They have often been accused of trying to escape. But this was 
not true. They were not, for example, pacifists. Johnston and Pepler 
were exempt from army service on grounds of health, but Gill 
did his share towards the end of the war—and what a different 
man he was in khaki with his beard shaved off! A small and 
innocent attempt at hoarding went on in the farm bins, but they 
were not anti-social. On the contrary, they were so concerned 
with the society’s plight that they were eventually persuaded to 
attempt a life which was in many ways a considerable sacrifice in 
order, if possible, to rescue a tiny fragment of human labour, 
making it really human and showing that it was possible, even in 
the modern system of mass slavery—the Servile State. 

The principal thinker was probably Johnston himself. He had 
what might be called a passion for truth, were it not that no 
passion of any sort formed part of his make-up. He coined the 
phrase, ‘Look after Truth and Goodness, and Beauty will take 
care of itself,’ which became such an inspiration to Gill. But the 
main driving-force in the trio was a combination of Gill and 
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Pepler. Gill had moved a mile and a half out of the village on to 
the Common; Pepler, with the others’ help, bought a farm there 
and built a house; and the Johnstons moved into an ugly villa 
with a pleasant garden, next door to this new house.! Gill had some 
years before ‘invented’ the Catholic Church—a phrase which has 
sometimes been misinterpreted; he had discovered the Church as 
a reality to which his whole being responded, and not simply as a 
system of ideas which was a real danger in a life given over to so 
much philosophizing. Pepler, one Sunday morning, went off on 
his bicycle to Mass, leaving a distressed wife and three mystified 
young sons to attend the tiny Quaker meeting which only existed 
through his indomitable personality. The Spirit, as far as I can 
remember, moved only him to speak. So the ‘meeting’ soon broke 
up and the children went as a matter of course to Sunday Mass. 
It was just at this time that Father Vincent McNabb, o.p., 
appeared on the scene. Pepler always claimed that it was through 
the logic of the trio’s questionings that Father Vincent now began 
to wear his Dominican habit all the time—certainly his first 
appearance in our midst was in a faded, greeny clerical suit. 
Priscilla does not mention Father Vincent by name, and perhaps 
this omission is of value, because it emphasizes the fact that the 
trio had worked out this ‘simple’ way of life before the Dominican 
had appeared to inspire a new vitality into what was later re- 
garded as his own inspiration. Indeed, in many ways the original 
inspiration lay much earlier, with William Morris and Professor 
Lethaby. 

But now the first inevitable schism came—a quiet and gentle 
one, because Johnston himself was so gentle and undemonstrative. 
The thought of all three had been moving rapidly, not only 
towards acquiring a water-mill and a farm, but also towards the 
Church. Priscilla confirms what my father had always told me, 
that Edward would certainly have followed his companions into 
the fold, only his wife was a staunch Presbyterian. 


She and Edward agreed completely about religion in all 
essentials: it was the very heart and core of their relationship. If 
they had been divided on that issue it would not have been a little 
rift within the lute, it would have been more like shipwreck (p. 225). 


1 Priscilla is surely mistaken in interpreting a remark of my father’s to mean 
that he ed their ugly villa as a “cottage”. It is so unlike him that I feel sure 
he was referring to the garden. cf: pp. 219-20. 
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But Johnston would I think have been at that time more alive 
to the whole truth than his daughter when she writes: 


It is hard to believe that so intractable an individualist could 
ever have been persuaded to accept a ready-made scheme of things 
or to allow his own philosophical speculations to be overruled by a 


priest (p. 227). 


So eventually Johnston retired again to the village and to a 
greater and even more fruitful application to his wonderful craft 
of calligraphy, by which he has influenced not only Eric Gill, so 
famous for his typography, but an ever-increasing multitude of 
people who have tried to use their pens not as mere instruments, 
like the typewriter, but as tools in this most important art. 

By this tinie the village was inhabited by a group of artists and 
craftsmen who perhaps did not take life quite so seriously and so 
did not feel themselves impelled into a ‘simple life’ nor into the 
Church. Space does not allow treatment of this important aspect 
of ‘Ditchling’, but it should be remembered that for some years to 
come these people, with their connexions in the world at large, 
formed a background like the Sussex Downs to what was being 
thought out and lived on the Common. Chief of these was Ethel 
Mairet, the expert on vegetable dyes and hand-loom weaving, 
whose influence in that field is as great as Johnston’s in his. She 
had been married at one time to Ananda Coomaraswamy, whose 
Indian philosophy made a great impact on Gill. Philip Mariet, 
her husband, turned out to be a consummate actor as well as a 
~-man of vision—he used to enthrall us children with a long series of 
evening sessions in which he told the story of some marvellous 
little creatures of his invention, illustrating with his pencil as we 
went along. He was as gifted in his own way at the instructive 
entertainment of children as Johnston himself. Partridge, the 
silversmith, was Mrs Mairet’s brother; Gerard Meynell, the 
printer, nephew of Alice and Wilfrid Meynell, and his wife 
Esther in their different ways were putting the village on the map; 
Romney Green, a supreme craftsman in wood, though never an 
inhabitant, brought his mind as weil as his craft to the general 
enthusiasm for discovering the true value of human labour. A. J. 
Penty, the Waughs, Frank Brangwyn and many others had come 
to swell the new and varied community of the village. 

It is good to realize that Johnston retained to the end the ideals 
which were the inspiration of the community on the Common. 
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‘The great modern world of money, motors and machines,’ he 
wrote on resigning the presidency of the Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
bition Society, because of its attitude to industry, 


is op . That world wants quantity and cheapness 
for ordinary practical things, that world gets what it wants and 

pays the penalty of inferior y aaa and lack of craftsmanshi 7 
admires quality often, as a far-off beatitude, and often thi 
possible to combine it with quantity—vainly. You understand, iti i 
our true purpose that we get—our primary intention. That is for 
craftsmen a good work, for businessmen finance. . . . The Labour 
people believe, with the Capitalists, that Mass production, Ration- 
alization, etc., are the only way. No parties strike for good work 
(not even the Masters). 


And in defence of his decision: 


‘Industry’ does not appear to be based on good principles or to 
be aimed at good purpose. In other words, I doubt the integrity 
(and philanthropy) of typical Industrialism and regard it as opposed, 
even actively inimical, to the Arts and Crafts and those who 
practise them. 


Finally he wrote to The Times: 


Without the craftsman there can be no design in that sense of 
the word which connotes aesthetic value. In this connexion the 
engineer may be regarded as a craftsman, and the aesthetic value of 
his work is likely to be in proportion to its fitness for purpose. Unless 
the design arises out of the actual construction of a thing it is re- 
duced to the level of extraneous ornamentation. Design, in fact, is 
inherent rather than applied and ‘the application of designs’ to 
mechanical processes suggests an attempt to get the best of both 
worlds by trying to secure the appearance of craftsmanship without 
its substance (p. 285). 


I have quoted this at some length because although by this 
time Johnston had little to do with what was going on on the 
Common, it sums up succinctly the ideas of the community of 
Dominican Tertiaries who were attempting to put this into practice. 
Because of their close association with Father Vincent, the com- 
munity has usually been regarded as principally a ‘back to the 
land’ movement. There were several attempts at deriving a living 
simply from the land at this time, nearly all inspired by Father 
Vincent, but the Ditchling community was not really one of 
these. True, Pepler lost one or two fortunes on running the farm, 
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and it was generally hoped that the man who ran it would pro- 
vide for the community in return for clothing from the weaver and 
a house from the carpenter-builder. But this was not central to 
their way of life. Pepler was a printer, and the farm had to be run 
by local bailiffs until his eldest son, David, was sufficiently of age 
to take it over. It could never have been a success under those 
circumstances, despite the friendly co-operation of all the small 
farmers round about, who had a sincere respect for their well- 
educated and versatile Reeve. The Guild of Saints Joseph and 
Dominic, which was soon formed as the framework for the com- 
munity living, was concerned primarily with the wholesomeness 
of human labour when it was the labour of one man plying his 
craft. The Guild was formed of two sculptors—Eric Gill and 
his first apprentice, Joseph Cribb—a hand printer, a carpenter 
builder, a silversmith, and various artists and engravers. They 
even floated a company, “The Spoil Bank Association’, to build 
their workshops and their chapel. ‘Spoil Bank’ was the waste 
mound thrown up by the railway cutting which ran along one 
side of the community field; and they drew up a delightful plan 
for a chapel on the top of the mound reached by a long and 
simple flight of brick steps. But the plan had to be modified, and 
the chapel was built among the workshops intended to form a 
quadrangle with a simple cloister within its confines. Even this 
was never completed; and the mound was eventually surmounted 
by a large wooden crucifix carved by Gill. The Association soon 
went into liquidation. 

On the Common, then, had grown up an entirely distinct 
group of people. Not only Gill and Pepler with their families, but 
also Joseph Cribb, already mentioned; George Maxwell, who left 
the aeroplane factory in Birmingham to become the carpenter- 
builder and in particular the maker of hand-looms; Valentine 
Kilbride and Bernard Brocklehurst, who learnt their weaving 
from Mrs Mairet; Dunstan Pruden the silversmith—these, with 
the exception of Brocklehurst, who weaves at Llanarth, and 
Maxwell who died three years ago (though the craft is continued 
by his son), are still on the Common. Also at various times the 
community included David Jones, Desmond Chute (now Father 
Desmond), Philip Hagreen, the colourful retired submarine com- 
mander Herbert Shove, and many another attracted by the 
regular life and the devotion to craft. Each member retained his 
own financial independence and had to earn his own livelihood, 
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assisted, of course, by the life shared with his companion craftsmen. 
He had to follow the rules of the Guild, and appeared in the chapel 
for the sung Lady Office of the Dominican Tertiary, starting with 
Prime and the Martyrology at, I think, 7 a.m., and concluding 
after the day’s work was done with Compline at 6.30. At first, 
before the chapel was built, Compline and the Rosary were re- 
cited in the kitchens of the various homes; and Pepler always in- 
sisted that in some ways it was a weakening of the community 
bonds to take all this into the chapel. The wives and mothers had 
to bear the greater burden of this type of life, and of course the 
evening was fully engaged with family chores. It was only on rare 
occasions that they could appear in the evening in the chapel. 
Round the hearth they could attend with only half an ear on the 
smaller children upstairs. But the Community developed very 
much as a man’s life. The men had all the fun of experiment and 
infinite discussions, their time was their own. Indeed, too much 
time was consumed in argumentation, very often, and too little 
devoted to the craft. When St Dominic’s Press, for instance, was 
printing Father John O’Connor’s translation of Maritain’s Art 
and Scholasticism, the brethren used to congregate round the chapel 
soon after the nine o’clock sung Office and run through the reason- 
ing of the book until it was nearly time to walk back across the 
fields to their various homes for lunch. This was a tradition in- 
herited from the trio who first set the ball rolling. And then the 
evenings—there were nearly always interested visitors of some 
sort or other—the two doctors of theology from Glasgow, Father 
Flood and Father McQuillan, the one a Thomist, the other a 
Suarezian; Father D’Arcy; a variety of Dominicans; Augustus 
John’s sons. Chesterton came down only once, and the chair he 
sat in at the Sandrock Inn had a silver plaque made by the silver- 
smith fixed to it as a memorial of the event. Belloc I do not re- 
member ever visiting the community, but his books were read, and 
he was, especially later, closely associated with Pepler, who took 
over G.K.’s Weekly and ran it for some years as the Weekly Review. 
All this shows that it was a very cerebral community—too 
much so, perhaps. But those who had to fight for a human way of 
life in a Servile State necessarily had to work it all out explicitly 
in their minds—as Johnston continued to do until his death in 
1944; and Gill himself—in many ways the perfect Socrates, lead- 
ing young and old alike to analyse their assumptions and reason 
about their life and work—was always philosophizing about 
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industry and labour and the true way of life. But now all those 
founders of the movement, if movement it can be called, have 
gone to their rest, and it would be interesting to discover what 
their attitude is to the community they had started. For it still 
remains on the Common; the crafts are plied there as before (with 
the exception of the Press—and this was always somewhat ill-at- 
ease among the crafts, for there were constant discussions as to 
when a tool ceased to be a tool and became a machine, and 
whether a thing like a hand-press would be called a tool or a 
machine). The Office is still recited in the chapel, but its Dom- 
inican associations have largely ceased. Particularly the self- 
conscious cerebration has ceased, and there remains an indus- 
trious Catholic hamlet. When a priest visits the Common he will 
find a good fifteen or twenty at his week-day Mass, which is a 
number that some priests cannot better in quite a considerable 
parish in the industrial world outside. This seems a fitting result 
to what Johnston, Gill, and Pepler were working for in the early 
days of the First World War. 

But to return to the developments which led to this final 
achievement. I have referred to the first ‘schism’, when Johnston 
found he could not progress into the Church and retired once 
more to the village. Two other ‘schisms’ followed. First Gill, con- 
trary to the advice of Father Vincent, with whom he began to dis- 
agree on the subject of whether the family or the individual was 
the unit of society, took his family and half the community with 
him to the quondam Anglican community buildings at Llanthony 
in the Black Mountains. The place belonged to the Caldey (now 
Prinknash) monks, and Gill, finding that many, if not most, of the 
community preferred to follow Father Vincent’s direction, seems 
to have made a private agreement with the Abbot, and off he 
went with Philip Hagreen and some others. Later, in his Auto- 
biography, he claimed that Ditchling was becoming too public— 
and certainly there were some foolish reports in the national 
dailies about the ‘simple-lifers’ who had ‘dug up an Angelus’. But 
it is more likely that the monastic buildings hidden miles away 
from seething modern society appealed to him as the fulfilment of 
the ‘ideal’ which he had originally worked out with Johnston and 
Pepler, and he was surprised and chagrined that the others did 
not agree. With such a loosely knit community a break-away of 
this natufe was almost inevitable; but it was a severe blow to 
*‘Ditchling’ and caused Pepler, in particular, incalculable personal 
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anguish. It is well known, of course, that the ‘ideal’ did not in fact 
materialize in so remote a spot, and eventually Gill formed a 
different type of community at Piggots, best described as a Patri- 
archate, as the majority of the members were linked to him by 
family ties and he was, by blood as well as by brain, the ‘father’ of 
the group. 

The final ‘schism’ occurred on a matter of principle closely 
bound up with the discussion about ‘tool’ versus ‘machine’. Hilary 
Pepler was a man of profound faith with a childlike confidence 
in Divine Providence. He was often looking for ‘signs’ of what God 
wished and acted accordingly. On a lower plain his sudden 
decisions were prompted by what he called ‘hunches’. Perhaps it 
was his Quaker upbringing which gave him such reliance on these 
‘leadings’ of the Spirit. But it often proved an embarassment to his 
companions, as his reasoning tended to follow on later to justify his 
decisions, thus despite a Guild rule about employing only Cath- 
olics as apprentices and a stringent rule about not using machines, 
he found it necessary to apprentice a young non-Catholic to the 
Press (who indeed subsequently joined the Church) and to intro- 
duce the telephone and a car. Although the phone became of 
great use to the whole community these introductions were regarded 
with serious disquietude by the other members who were forced 
into a very strict adherence to rule in order to preserve their ideals 
intact. The final struggle came when Hilary handed over a large 
part of the direction of the Press to his youngest son Mark Pepler, 
who did not in fact share the same ideals as the community. The 
latter’s concern was to make the Press into a success, rather than a 
somewhat ‘precious’ experiment which depended largely on the 
support of ‘connoisseurs’ and produced a great number of Hilary’s 
own works. Mark succeeded nobly in his task as is witnessed by 
the existence of the Ditchling Press today. But to achieve a good 
and reliable Press meant the introduction of a certain amount of 
machinery. A treadle press arrived, and so Hilary was challenged. 
Either he was responsible for the Press and must see to it that the 
Guild rules were kept, or, if Mark was in fact the printer, then 
Hilary had no right to belong to a Guild which was intended ex- 
clusively for Catholic hand-craftsmen and artists. So finally Hilary 
was asked to withdraw from the Guild and the community. 

Pepler, with the younger members of his family, continued to 
live on the Common in “The Crank’, the house which had pre- 
viously been occupied by the Gills, and after some embarrassing 
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months the group settled down to this new situation with Pepler 
on friendly terms with all the members, often lending an ear to 
their difficulties and offering his advice. The profoundly Chris- 
tian and happy relationship that now existed between the Guild 
and the ‘expelled’ co-founder was revealed at Hilary’s funeral— 
he died suddenly in 1951. Then the community performed all the 
last rites without calling in any outside ‘professional’. Maxwell 
made the coffin, Kilbride lined it with his own hand-woven 
material. They formed the choir at the Solemn Requiem in the 
chapel and pushed the bier by hand the two miles down to the 
village churchyard. | 

The whole ceremony must have delighted Hilary’s spirit, for 
he was above everything else a dramatist, and in the best sense of 
the word a showman. He was never content with any house, 
where he made such an art of home-making and hospitality, 
unless it was designed so that a coffin could be brought down- 
stairs with solemnity and decorum. And with this scene of Hilary 
Pepler’s funeral we may fittingly conclude this sketch of ‘Ditch- 
ling’, for although, as I have said, the community on the Common 
continues as a happy and hard-working Catholic hamlet, that 
day saw a momentary reunion of ‘village’ and ‘common’, For, as 
the community pushed the bier through the splashing showers, 
the vicar gathered the non-Catholic village in his old pre- 
Reformation church for a memorial service. The bier was pushed 
to the open door of the church and so the two communities met 
again—the Johnstons and Christies and the other villagers with 
the Maxwells and Kilbrides and the rest of the community from 
the Common. The Vicar then led the way to the grave, so close to 
that of Edward Johnston and his wife and also of Johnston’s 
Catholic sister Olof. In Hilary’s grave lay already his eldest son 
David, the farmer, who had died when only twenty-seven years 
old. So it is that ‘schisms’ and divisions and death itself play their 
part in settling men and women into a peaceful association in 
a wider community, where the smaller communities of family 
Guild or village combine to form a whole. 
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TRAGEDY AND THE 
ABSURD 


By WALTER STEIN 
I 


Lear: I here take my oath before this honourable assembly, she kicked the 
poor king her father. 

Foo.: Come hither, mistress. Is your name Goneril? 

Lear: She cannot deny it. 

Foot: Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stool. 


ing in several ways, and we might want to cry mercy and laugh it 
off. But we cannot deny it, she kicked the poor king her father. 

It is almost the Fool’s last jest. He has nothing more to say for the 
next thirty or forty lines, and then he goes to bed at noon. There is 
nothing more to be said in his terms. When, for instance, King Lear 
meets the blinded Gloucester in the following act—‘Ha! Goneril, with 
a white beard!’—nobody intervenes. It is too late to puncture the 
obsession, and anyway we can no longer, even incipiently, summon the 
resources of laughter. Laughter now sticks, not in our throats but in 
our bowels; and what swells up towards our heart cannot be knapped 
0’ the coxcombs with a ‘Down, wantons, down!’ And so the Fool is 
withdrawn from the pressures and tensions and dislocations of the play 
just as these arrive at their fullness. Laughter remains latent within the 
play, but pity and terror have finally disarmed it. Tragedy, pushed to a 
point where it violently presses upon the absurd, without itself collaps- 
ing, thus establishes its sovereignty over humour. 

This it does once and for all. Some things are no laughing matter 
and they cannot be laughed off without cheating. There are wide— 
and sometimes unexpected—ranges of experience subject to laughter. 
Not only the laughter of sheer joy or celebration, or irony, from the 
most playful to the most severe. It is, of course, laughter that admin- 
isters our common-sense values. There are abnormalities and follies 
only laughter can properly grasp, and there are tensions and discords 
only laughter is equipped to release. Even sheer, unmitigated frustra- 
tion can sustain a sort of laughter, and indeed cynicism has no other 
means of living but to eject the load again and again and again. What 
laughter cannot do is to abolish the ultimate seriousness of being alive, 
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Dy we laugh, or do we weep? The question is perhaps embarrass- 
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of having to choose and of having to die; and just as it cannot abolish 
the seriousness of these things, it cannot ultimately discharge their 
problems, It is only when it seeks to disown what it can neither abolish 
nor resolve that laughter ceases to be humane. 

The Fool never cheats. His quips and verses—partly directed at 
Lear, partly towards ourselves—are all efforts of humaneness, within 
the limits of laughter. He does not cheat, but he fails. This failure is his 
main function. Long before his final dismissal, the failure is complete. 
From the beginning, Lear had thought him a ‘bitter fool’, for he had 
shown him how much the rent of his land came to. But facts must be 
faced: that is the basic insistence of humour. To begin with, therefore, 
we laugh—and grow tenser and tenser as we laugh, since it is already 
too late to face facts. As we enter the storm, we are moved to laughter 
against such odds that these momentary sparks of sanity merely tickle 
our disintegration: 


Prithee, nuncle, be contented, ’tis a naughty night to swim in. 


By the time of Goneril’s arraignment we hardly any longer know what 
a fact is, and the Fool’s voice has lost all distinctness: 


Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stool. 


We are aware of a sort of surrealist pedantry struggling to cling to the 
cliffs of the mind, but its only effect is to make our brain turn. 

In his seminal essay on ‘Lear and the Comedy of the Grotesque’, 
Wilson Knight has suggested that, where Macbeth may be analagous to 
Dostoevsky, Lear is analagous to Tchehov: 


To the coarse mind lacking sympathy an incident may seem comic 
which to the richer understanding is pitiful and tragic. So, too, one series 
of facts can be treated by the artist as either comic or tragic, lending itself 
equivalently to both. Sometimes a great artist may achieve significant 
effects by a criss-cross of tears and laughter. Tchehov does this, especially 
in his plays. A shifting flash of comedy across the pain of the purely tragic 
both increases the tension and suggests, vaguely, a resolution and purifica- 
tion. The comic and the tragic rest both on the idea of incompatibilities, 
and are also, themselves, mutually exclusive: therefore to mingle them is to 
add to the meaning of each: for the result is then but a new sublime incon- 
gruity. 

This relation between Lear and Tchehov, pertinent as it is in defin- 
ing this sort of incongruity, may, however, be even more important in 
the differences it embodies. The ‘criss-cross of tears and laughter’ that 
makes up The Seagull or Three Sisters is certainly among the most sig- 
nificant inventions of modern art, but it is as far removed from the 
criss-cross of Lear as Dr Dorn and his Valerian drops are from the un- 
availing medicine of the Fool. Like the Fool, Dr Dorn dispenses the 
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sanities of unillusioned common sense; and, like him, he fails to arrest 
the mounting tensions, culminating in final catastrophe. But, whereas 
the Fool is violently funny throughout, shattering his laughter against 
the thunder, Dr Dorn’s vein is gently ironic, and easily shifts to neutral 
tones. And whereas the Fool is brusquely liquidated at the height of the 
crisis, Dr Dorn literally has the last word: “The fact is, Konstantin 
Gavrilovich has shot himself. . . .’ 

It is a strange last sentence for a play sub-titled ‘A Comedy’— 
though really no stranger than the whole complex of Tchehov’s 
dramatic aims. For what is ‘yoked by violence together’ in King Lear, 
for a purely tragic purpose, Tchehov fuses and confuses till we scarcely 
know what it is we are moved to. Shakespeare shifts between the two 
poles with such high-charged rapidity, and suspends us so helplessly 
within the resulting tension, that he might almost seem to be mingling 
his tones, though the total effect is, in fact, uncompromisingly tragic. In 
Tchehov, the two tones actually tend to dissolve into each other, and 
the plays are so elusive in their total impact that they have in fact 
occasioned endless disputes as to whether they should more properly be 
considered ‘tragic’ or ‘comic’, 

Comic, was Tchehov’s own answer; and though we may disagree 
with him, we cannot ignore the fact that this is what he thought. What 
is more, we cannot overlook the persistent return in the plays themselves 
to this sort of note: 


Sor in: 
Dorn: 
Sorin: 


Dorn: 
Sorin: 


Where’s my sister? 

She’s gone to the station to meet Trigorin. She'll be back soon. 

I must be dangerously ill, if you thought it necessary to send for my 
sister. (After a short silence.) Isn’t it odd? I’m dangerously ill, yet no 
one gives me any medicine. 

Well, what would you like to have ! Valerian drops? Soda? Quinine? 
There he goes again, the philosopher! Oh, how trying it all is! 
( Jerks his head in the direction of the ottoman.) Has that been got ready 
for me? 


: Yes, Piotr Nikolayevich. 
: Thank you. 

Dorn: 
: You know, I'd like to give Kostia a subject for a novel. I’d call it 


(hums.) ‘The moon floats through the night sky. . . .” 


‘The Man Who Wished’. ‘L’homme qui a voulu’. Long ago in my 
young days I wanted to become a writer—and I didn’t; I wanted to 
be a fine speaker—and I spoke abominably (mimicking himself )— 
‘and all that sort of thing, and all the rest of it, and so on, and so 
forth’. .. . When I tried to sum up my argument, I’d go plodding 
on and on until I broke into perspiration. . . . I wanted to get 


married—and I didn’t. I always wanted to live in town—and here 
I am finishing my life in the country, and all that sort of thing. . . . 
: You wanted to become a civil councillor, and you did. 

: (laughs.) That was something I didn’t strive for. It just happened. 
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Dorn: Fancy expressing dissatisfaction with life at the age of sixty-two! 
It’s a little indecent, you must admit. 

Sorin: What a persistent fellow he is! Can’t you understand anyone want- 
ing to live? 

Dorn: That’s just foolish. Every life must have an end—it’s the law of 
nature. 

Sorin: You talk like a man who’s had his fill of experience. You've 
satisfied your hunger, and so life means nothing to you, you don’t 
care about it. But when it comes to dying, you’ll be afraid too. 

Dorn: The fear of death is an animal fear. You’ve got to suppress it. It’s 
only religious people who consciously fear death—because they 
believe in a future life and are afraid they’ll be punished for their 
sins. Y our case is different—in the first place, you’re not religious, 
and in the second—what sins have you committed? You’ve served 
in the Ministry of Justice for twenty-five years, that’s all. 

Sorin: (laughs). Twenty-eight. .. .? 


This is the classic remedy of comic wisdom: Such is life. No pills for 
earth-quakes. ‘Valerian drops? Soda? Quinine?’: 


He that has a little tiny wit, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
Must make content with his fortunes fit, 
Though the rain it raineth every day. 


But what gives Tchehov his peculiar importance is his equally persistent 
refusal to provide comic relief (the phrase calls for rescue) without fully 
confronting the misery of things. So radical and compassionate is his 
penetration of human defeat that it is in fact this aspect of his work that 
most attracts the focus of our attention. And rightly, for it is here that 
the terms of his vision are disclosed. These terms are largely akin to 
those of tragedy: the problem he has set himself is essentially the tragic 
problem. 

Yet the emerging vision is not tragic—though it may easily appear 
so. It is neither tragic in the sense that, say, The Bacchae or The Duchess of 
Malfi or The Father might be called tragic—a cry of protest or despair; 
nor in the sense in which The Oresteia or King Lear or Brand might be 
so called—where desperation is somehow transcended from within, 
through the tragic experience itself. 

At the same time, however, it is not a true comic vision, either, in 
spite of Tchehov’s explicit aim. We need not ask whether he meant 
‘comic’ to carry an ironic overtone. Sorin’s predicament (though he is, 
of course, a minor figure) and Dr Dorn’s manner of responding are a 
sufficient index of where Tchehov wanted to go. Nearly everybody in 

1 Quotations from Tchehov are either from Constance Garnett’s translation 


(Chatto and Windus, London) or Elisaveta Fen’s (P in Books, London); on pp. 
370 and 371 a conflation of the two versions has been . 
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Tchehov is a Man Who Wished, though some wished more indecently 
than others. That makes for a limited tragic pattern—tragic in the line 
of Hamlet—suitably reduced, of course, to Waste Land proportions: 


. .. in the first place, you’re not religious, and in the second—what sins 
have you committed? You've served in the Ministry of Justice for twenty- 
five years, that’s all. 


But the pattern is not only diminished; clinched by this final irrelev- 
ancy, it is twisted into a comic look. Again and again, we encounter 
this twist. Often it is a deliberate jest, as it is here. Often it resides in the 
characterization, or in absurdities of juxtaposition. It may be down- 
right funny or obliquely caressing; it may break explosively from un- 
bearable tension, or be teased out with delicate, marginal deliberation. 
Even the most recalcitrant material yields to this touch, as with Uncle 
Vanya’s horrifying and heart-rending attempt to shoot the professor. 
The touch is masterly, but it leaves us in confusion. And it is hard to 
accept the emerging vision as comic, in any sense. 

It fails to be comic, precisely because of Tchehov’s integrity. Once 
again Dr Dorn and a very minor figure pin-point the problem. In the 
abstract, the tangle of relationships in The Seagull has almost the 
potentialities of farce: Medvenko, the schoolmaster, is desperately in 
love with Masha—who desperately worships Konstantin—whose love 
for Nina is to be reduced to despair when Nina falls for Trigorin, the 
successful if second-rate novelist—who is to leave her in abandoned 
desolation. On top of this, Masha’s mother, Polina, jealously pursues 
Dr Dorn; whilst Madame Arkadin (Konstantin’s mother) equally 
jealously hangs on to Trigorin; thereby not only causing him to 
abandon Nina, but completing the defeat of her somewhat mother- 
fixated son. (For good measure, there is also the complex and indeed 
primary theme of artistic vocation and failure.) There could hardly be 
a stronger groundwork for sheer comic absurdity, but what in fact 
emerges is—well—‘Tchehov’. At the end of the First Act, Konstantin 
exits hysterically and Dorn is left alone with Masha: 


Dorn: (with a sigh). Youth will have its own way! Youth!... 
Masua: When people can’t think of anything else to say, they say: youth, 
youth! ... (Takes snuff.) 
Dorn: (takes the snuff box from her and flings it into the bushes). Disgusting ! 
(A pause) 
I think I can hear music in the house. We ought to go in. 
MasHa: Wait a moment. 
Dorn: What is it? 
Masna: There’s something I want to tell you again. . . . I feel like talking. 
. . . (Agitated.) I’m not really fond of my father, but I’ve a soft spot 
in my heart for you. For some reason I feel a sort of deep affinity 
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with you. . .. You must help me. Help me, or I'll do something 
stupid, something that'll make a mockery of my life and mess it 
up... . I can’t go on like this. 

Dorn: But what is it? How am I to help you? 

Masna: I’m so unhappy. Nobody, nobody knows how unhappy I am! 
(Leaning her head against his breast, softly.) I love Konstantin. 

Dorn: How distraught they all are! How distraught! And what a lot of 
love!.... It’s the magic lake! ( Tenderly.) But what can I do, my 
child? Tell me what can I do? What? 


CuRTAIN. 


This curtain seals the defeat of comedy no less surely than did the 
dismissal of Lear’s Fool. Masha is perfectly right: ‘When people can’t 
think of anything else to say, they say: youth, youth .. .’ (Alternatively, 
they can cry ‘Disgusting!’) What, however, gives this scene its special 
importance is that Dorn is, for once, swept off his poise. His irony gasps, 
wobbles and gives way. Then his Curtain line snapshots the impotence 
beneath his ironic entrenchment. 

But the confession is filed away, and the play proceeds without 
further hesitations along its course, right up to that other Curtain when 
Dorn whispers the news: 


Take Irena Nikolayevna away from here somehow. The fact is, Kon- 
stantin Gavrilovich has shot himself. . . . 


It is a terrible announcement, but—just as he had resisted the con- 
ventionally comic—Tchehov refuses to take it tragically. A Comedy, he 
still insists. It is almost as if he himself were saying over again, ‘youth, 
youth!’ (What can he do? What can he do?) He wants to get us away 
somehow—he is no Strindberg. But where are we to be taken? ‘A shift- 
ing flash of comedy,’ says Wilson Knight, ‘across the pain of the purely 
tragic both increases the tension and suggests, vaguely, a resolution and 
purification.’ It does; but in the last resort you can only resolve the 
resolvable; and some things are resistant to comic resolution. These 
things elude the laughter of the Fool, and they elude the irony of Dr 
Dorn. But the Fool capitulates; Dr Dorn holds on. The Fool faces facts 
—including the fact of his failure. Dr Dorn faces facts, and returns to 
his drops. It is perfectly true that, both in Lear and The Seagull, the criss- 
cross of tragedy and comedy both increases the tension and suggests a 
resolution; but only Lear finally sustains what it suggests. Tchehov will 
have neither ultimate desperation nor tragic release. In the last resort, 
therefore, he retreats to his special brand of comic relief—to an trony 
deprived of its backbone. In this irony we lose our bearings and, having 
lost them, can feel that something has been resolved. For all Tchehov’s 
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integrity, we are finally cheated. He has given us his authoritative diag- 
nosis; he has required us to face facts, and exhorted us to courage; but 
he finally obliges us to swallow a medicine he can only prescribe with 
irony. 


II 


Why does Tchehov cheat? Why will he not accept the limits of 
comic resources? The question takes us not only to the core of Tchehov’s 
own art, but is a test-question for a very large sector of modern 

Tchehov’s tone is, of course, a highly personal achievement, but at 
the same time it is typical of our age. It is, in fact, the prototype of a 
large family of tones dominant in modern writing, ranging from Synge 
and O’Casey and, for instance, E. M. Forster (for it extends far beyond 
the theatre) to Brecht and Giraudoux, and perhaps even The Cocktail 
Party and The Confidential Clerk. It is clearly a major index of our time; 
and it is doubtful whether anyone has equalled Tchehov’s mastery of 
its possibilities. 

We may assume, then, that what limits Tchehov’s achievement in 
this manner is the limitations inherent in the manner itself. These 
limitations derive from the very nature of the undertaking—to impose 
a ‘comic’ resolution upon essentially tragic material. For, as we have 
seen, what distinguishes Tchehov’s kind of tonal synthesis from 
Shakespeare’s is precisely that inversion whereby comedy is given the 
task of ultimate resolution. That one or the other tone must be dom- 
inant (unless we are content with a mere hotch-potch) is implicit in 
that sentence of Wilson Knight’s in our quotation where he says that 
‘the comic and the tragic rest both on the idea of incompatibilities, and 
are also themselves mutually exclusive’ (my italics). In the end, one or the 
other must prevail, or the ‘new sublime incongruity’ produced by their 
conjunction will expend itself into sheer incoherence. Tchehov plumps 
for comedy; and the result is inevitably a measure of distortion. 

Inevitably—for there are only three sorts of ways in which comedy 
can be offered as the dominant element in a synthesis of tones: (i) it may 
dominate by virtue of a limitation of tragic elements (as, for instance, in 
Volpone); (ii) or by a distancing of tragic elements (as in The Winter’s 
Tale); (iii) or by asserting an inherent subordination of the tragic 
towards the comic (which is what we found in The Seagull). The first 
two of these may be the result of purely conventional restrictions 
(similar to those of comedy pure and simple)—in which case they need 
occasion no problem; or else are symptoms of an underlying failure of 
vision (as, for instance, the shirking of tragic realities by Bernard 
Shaw). The third kind of mode, asserting the ultimate sufficiency of a 
Vol. 233. No. 482. 2A 
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comic response to life, is simply asserting what is not the case; and it 
can only do this in terms of some measure of trickery. 

In Tchehov this takes several forms. In The Seagull we can locate it 
in the manceuvres of Dr Dorn. In Three Sisters—his most splendid 
achievement—there is no such focus, and only a detailed analysis of 
the entire pattern could pin-point the infirmities of its vision. Some- 
thing of its central unsteadiness can, however, be sampled from a 
glance at the final tableau, when all the concrete hopes and compen- 
sations painfully acquired during the play have foundered, and the 
sisters are left behind, no longer even in possession of their house, with 
the military band that is taking away Vershinin playing a gay, dashing 
march. The ironies—harvesting all the ironies that have gone before— 
clash against each other like a confrontation of mirrors, as the sisters 
face the necessity to go on living and dream of those who will live after 
them: 


There’ll be a time when peace and happiness reign in the world, and 
then we shall be remembered kindly and blessed— 


just as Vershinin had dreamt throughout the play. Meanwhile their 
brother crosses the stage, wheeling the baby his vulgar, adulterous 
wife can no longer be bothered with, and Tchebutykin hums his 
Tarara-boom-di-ay as he reads his paper and adds ‘It doesn’t matter, 
it doesn’t matter’ for the last time; leaving Olga to her final ‘If only we 
knew! If only we knew!’ Triumphant as this is as a dramatic finish, the 
catharsis it achieves depends upon the vaguest and most unsubstantial 
fantasies—which the play itself has, many times, teased—and is teasing 
again, defensively, even as it invites us to accept them as ultimate 
means of resolution. Only, this time there is no Dr Dorn—how right 
Tchehov was to withhold a successor!—to confess the ironic illusionism 
that is being practised. In his last play, The Cherry Orchard, the irony is 
more vertebrate. But if Tchehov thus comes much nearer to imposing 
a genuine comic resolution, it is at the price of scaling down the terms 
of the tragic problem. It is as if, firmly determined to substantiate 
his non-tragic optimism (somewhat along the lines Forster was to 
follow in Howards End), he had been driven to a corresponding with- 
drawal from tragic exposure. 

One work stands outside this account: Uncle Vanya, written between 
The Seagull and Three Sisters. For in this work it is the comic element 
that at last gives way. No attempt is finally made to allow us any sort 
of temporal hope; Voynitsky’s words, as he looks up from his sums, 
have all the weight of the play behind them: 


My child, how my heart aches! Oh, if only you knew how my heart 
aches ! 
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Sonya’s response begins like Masha’s ‘We must go on living, we must 
go on living’ (on the face of it, the situation is very similar to the conclu- 
sion of Three Sisters): 


Well, what can we do? We must go on living! 
But, after a pause, she proceeds: 


We shall go on living, Uncle Vanya! We shall live through a long, long 
succession of days and tedious evenings. We shall patiently suffer the trials 
which Fate imposes on us; we shall work for others, now and in our old age, 
and we shall have no rest. When our time comes we shall die submissively, 
and over there, beyond the grave, we shall say that we’ve suffered, that 
we've wept, that we’ve had a bitter life, and God will take pity on us. And 
then you and I, Uncle, dear Uncle, shall begin to know a life that is bright 
and beautiful, and lovely. We shall rejoice and look back at these troubles 
of ours with tender feelings, with a smile—and we shall have rest. I believe 
it, Uncle, I believe it fervently, passionately. . . . (kneels before him and lays 
her head on his hands, in a tired voice.) We shall have rest! 

(TELYEGIN plays softly on the guitar.) 

We shall rest! We shall hear the angels, we shall see all the heavens 
covered with stars like diamonds, we shall see all earthly evil, all our suffer- 
ings swept away by the grace which will fill the whole world, and our life 
will become peaceful, gentle, and sweet as a caress. I believe it, I believe 

. (Wipes his eyes with her handkerchief.) Poor Uncle Vanya, you’re cry- 

.. + (Tearfully.) You've had no joy in your life, but wait, Uncle Vanya, 

wait... . We shall rest. . . . (Embraces him.) We shall rest! 
( The watchman taps.) 

(MaryiA VAssILIEVNA makes notes on the margin of her pamphlet, MARINA 
knits her stocking.) 

We shall rest! 

Curtain Drops SLowLy. 


Now, what is astonishing about this passage is not simply that it is 
‘tragic’, but that it seems false. Perhaps nowhere else in the plays do we 
encounter anything comparable. The sanctimoniousness and thread- 
bare phrasing of Sonya’s speech dispenses consolation with a venge- 
ance. Its sentimental effect is, moreover, greatly increased by the fact 
that the speech is almost entirely unrelated to what has gone before: 
there have admittedly been a few references to religion, but nothing 
that might have prepared us for this sort of thing. Yet, apart from this 
ending, the quality of the writing is second only to Three Sisters. Some- 
thing must have badly dislocated Tchehov’s poise to cause such a 
failure of tact. We can only assume that he was exerting himself to 
achieve, at all costs, an effect essentially alien to him. 

We can see now why he strove so hard to keep his drama ‘comic’, 
far beyond the limits of comedy. ‘Well, what can we do? We must go on 
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living!’ Tchehov, the artist, like Tchehov the doctor, was toughly 
determined to fight on the side of life, in the teeth of defeat and 
desperation and death. All around him the decay of his world was 
quickly advancing, and he saw it as his task to continue to say Yes. But 
he could not say Yes without cheating, since only a tragic resolution 
can resolve tragic facts; and tragic resolutions were beyond him. 
Tchehov was fully open to the facts. And, in his own terms, he could 
be as potent an exponent of the unbearable as Strindberg or the Ibsen 
of Ghosts. But he would neither content himself with a mere expression 
of shock, nor retreat into irrelevant side-shows. And he could not lay 
hold on tragic catharsis. He could only push his genius into ironic 
substitute-resolutions: 


—It doesn’t matter, it doesn’t matter. 
—If only we knew, if only we knew! 


Tchehov’s predicament is the predicament of our age. 


Ii! 


When Shakespeare drops the Fool, Poor Tom is already in the 
process of taking over: 


First let me talk with this philosopher. 
What is the cause of thunder? 


And, although he does not like the fashion of his garments, Lear enter- 
tains him for one of his hundred. The Fool had led the King to the 
beginnings of charity and madness: Poor Tom is the thing itself. And, 
as Edgar rises through his representative series of transformations 
——unaccommodated man, peasant, soldier, knight, earl, king—his 
chorically definitive position becomes more and more assured: 


Ripeness is all... 


At the same time, Cordelia, hopelessly absent for so long, slowly returns 
to the play: first by report; then in person; and finally in death. 
Between them, they crystallize the emerging vision of the play. 

Comedy has been interred. Horror is in ascendance, and the pity of 
it seems unredeemable: 


Never, never, never, never, never! 


Have we been brought all this way—through tempest and madness, 
through blindness and restoration— 
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Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense— 


only for that final vicious twist: | 


The gods defend her! ... 
Enter Lear with Corpe.ia dead in his arms? 


Do we conclude, with Swinburne, that ‘the darkness of revelation is 
here’? Or, as William Empson has said, that the core of the play is ‘a 
fundamental horror, an idea that the gods are such silly and malicious 
jokers that they will soon destroy the world’? 

S. L. Bethell, R. B. Heilman and John F. Danby are among those 
who have most effectively demonstrated the inadequacy of such a con- 
clusion. In some ways, however, the most telling witness, in this con- 
nexion, is perhaps I. A. Richards. His well-known passage on tragedy, 
in Principles of Literary Criticism, specifically instances Lear as a tragedy 
issuing in catharsis—‘that sense of release, of repose in the midst of 
stress, of balance and composure’ tragedy at its greatest occasions. If he 
is right—and surely he is—if this is the kind of experience we are left 
with by King Lear, we are entitled to ask how this should be. What is 
there to ‘repose’ in, as Lear dies of his ‘never’s? 

Dr Richards himself answers this question in terms of his psycho- 
logical aesthetics: it is all a matter of organizing our ‘impulses’ into a 
fully inclusive poise. “The joy which is so strangely the heart of the 
experience is not an indication that “all’s right with the world” or that 
“somewhere, somehow, there is Justice”; it is an indication that all is 
right here and now in the nervous system.’ One cannot help feeling 
that this is placing rather a strain on our nerves; the joy to which Dr 
Richards is referring surely cannot be as strange as that. Most of us 
simply are not reduced to solipsism as we enter a theatre, and most of 
us care about the nature of our world. So, as a matter of fact, does Dr 
Richards himself. For almost immediately he adds: “Tragedy is only 
possible to a mind which is for the moment agnostic or Manichean. 
The least touch of any theology which has a compensating Heaven to 
offer a tragic hero is fatal.’ We shall turn to this question in a moment; 
the immediate point is simply that, in spite of Dr Richards’ almost 
Swinburnian view, he bears witness to the joy at the heart of the play. 

A joy discovered at the heart of a fundamental horror is certainly a 
challenging experience. Indeed, since this ‘horror’ explicitly involves 
the ultimate nature of things: 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods... 


—the emergence of ‘joy’ as we contemplate the tragic image is just 
about the most important sort of experience men can have. It is 
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possible to wrestle with such an experience and be left in perplexity; 
but one cannot do less, without self-violation. 

One thing that can be done towards coming to better grips with it 
is to free oneself of a priori assumptions. Among these, the most impor- 
tant is perhaps the idea that ‘tragedy is only possible to a mind which is 
for the moment agnostic or Manichean’. Dr Richards is by no means 
alone in holding this view; it is a very widely held view indeed. It is 
shared, for instance, by such different writers as Karl Jaspers and Jean 
Anouilh, and is presupposed, in a qualified form, by Miss Una Ellis- 
Fermor, in her important essay “The Equilibrium of Tragedy’. Now, 
on this plane, it need only be shown that, whilst many tragic works do 
indeed imply an ‘agnostic or Manichean’ vision, this is not a necessary 
condition of tragic experience. The idea that ‘the least touch of any 
theology which has a compensating Heaven to offer the Hero is fatal’ 
presupposes that tragedy must be irredeemably pessimistic. But whilst 
there are many ‘tragedies’ that answer to this description, tragedy at 
its greatest—issuing in ‘that sense of release, of repose in the midst of 
stress, of balance and composure’ to which Dr Richards pays tribute— 
cannot be classified in this way. Indeed, the whole claim of a tragedy 
like Lear upon us is precisely that the evil it images is somehow trans- 
cended; so that, unless we are content to pass it all off as a mere psycho- 
logical trick, ‘the joy which is so strangely the heart of the experience’ 
must itself be the index of some sort of real apprehension. 

What, then, is the meaning of this terrible joy? Once we have 
cleared away facile psychological reductions and a priori blue-prints of 
what tragedy can do, we are free to respond to the mystery of tragic 
catharsis. What we are searching for— 


We had the experience but missed the meaning— 


has the clarity and obscurity of a painting or a human face—a vision 
‘not lost, but requiring’. It is here, in the play, but not only in the play. 
We cannot confront the image without facing the fact; and fact and 
image require us to meet them (if ever the phrase had any validity) 
with our reasons of the heart: 


What is the cause of thunder? 


The reasons of the heart. So essentially ‘rational’ is this inquest that Lear 
has its own metaphysical method—a method as rigorous as Descartes’, 
and vastly more radical: the method of despair. Other tragedies may 
engulf us in desperation: Lear systematically strips us of value, till we 
unbutton the last of our lendings, and finally strangles our slowly 
reviving hope with: Enter Lear, with CorDELIA dead in his arms, 

This, above all, is why we have the Fool. The Fool is there to ensure 
that every conceivable alternative to despair shall be given its chance, 
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and slain—so that despair shall be all the more absolute (just as 
Descartes postulated his error-addicted daemon to ensure a sufficiently 
radical doubt). But, whilst Descartes smuggled back, through his 
cogito, what an absolute doubt cannot allow, Shakespeare reveals the 
rebirth of hope within a truly absolute despair. 

Lear is not Timon. Its cumulative reductions and annihilations—its 
madnesses and blindnesses and desperations and heart-breaks—the 
very word ‘nothing’ echoing and re-echoing throughout the play—are 
all big with their absolute opposites; and it is in an exactly opposite 
sense from Timon’s that this anguished world might cry: 


We can view this emergent mystery in the microcosm of the mock- 
suicide scene. The symbolic immediacy of the cliff that isn’t there: 


How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low— 


(how superbly complete that first line is!) embraces much more than 
Gloucester’s personal experience. It also stands proxy for Lear’s—who 
has been physically absent since the Fool’s liquidation, and is presently 
to reappear at his most lunatic and most profound; and indeed it distils 
the entire tragic rhythm of the play. 

For this scene not merely compresses the movement from sheer 
despair: 

you are now within a foot 
Of the extreme verge— 


to acceptance (through Gloucester) of Edgar’s unconditional commit- 
ment to ‘free and patient thoughts’: 


henceforth I'll bear 
Affiiction till it do cry out itself 
‘Enough, enough’, and die. 


It obliquely interprets this movement, in terms of Gloucester’s ‘blind- 
ness’. Gloucester, deceived and betrayed by Edmund—as he had once 
been deceived by the ‘sport at his making’—is now once more suffering 
deception: 


Groucester: Methinks the ground is even. 


Epcar: horrible steep! 
Hark! do you hear the sea 
GLOUCESTER: No, truly. 


Epcar: Why then, your other senses grow imperfect 
By your eyes’ anguish. 
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GLOUCESTER: So may it be indeed. 

Methinks thy voice is altered, and thou speakst 

In better phrase and manner than thou didst. 

Epcar: Y’are much deceived; in nothing am I changed 
But in my garments. 


Even in saying this, Edgar is deceiving him; and yet he is merely 
telling the truth. For indeed Gloucester is much deceived—much, much 
deceived: more than ever in his present despair—and there are cliffs of 
fall before his feet. Edgar’s ‘deceptions’ are thus themselves deceptive: 
in reality they are not deceptions at all—he remains the thing itself 
throughout his transformations—but the truth. 

The complexity of this situation exactly corresponds to the complex 
revelatory rhythm of the play as a whole (just as its compound of 
absurdity and tragic force reflects its general tone). Under Edgar’s 
supervision, Gloucester’s blindness is turning into a sort of seeing: 


Thy life’s a miracle 
Edgar assures him; and surely it is is? 


Look up a-height; the shrill-gorg’d lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard: do but look up. 


Of course, he knows very well that Gloucester will have to reply: 
Alack! I have no eyes. 


But there is nothing cruel or unnecessary about his exhortation. 
Gloucester is ready, at last, to assent: 


Think that the clearest gods, who make them honours 
Of men’s impossibilities, have preserved thee. 


And, in his blindness—‘I see it feelingly’, as he later tells Lear—he 
Sees: 


henceforth I'll bear 
Affliction till it do cry out itself 
‘Enough, enough,’ and die. 


What Edgar thus points to, and Gloucester painfully grasps, is, of 
course, among the play’s central ‘reasons of the heart’; and, at the 
same time, it defines the very nature of such ‘reasons’, If affliction must 
be borne—and the play makes us see that it must—the world ceases to be 
bottomlessly absurd. The mere fact of moral exposure—exposure to 
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that ultimate imperative that denies a man the choice of death—even 
as it seems to seal his cosmic entrapment, indicates a measure of shelter: 
shelter from the maddening image of Tom, the thing, shelter from 
manhood stripped of humankindness; shelter from ultimate exposure 
to ‘Nothing’. To this extent, Tchehov also—‘We must go on living, 
we must go on living’—transcends desperation, as we have seen. Lear 
descends more deeply into the heart’s mind—and it is the depth of its 
penetration of ‘patience’ that releases the play’s tragic joy. 

For ‘patience’, here, is not simply a moral achievement: essentially, 
it is an insight into existence. It is the practical acknowledgement— 
partly the seed, partly the fruit—of a cosmic apprehension, an incipient 
apprehension of the cause of thunder. ‘Ripeness is all’ thus implies a 
whole order of things—that ultimate order that has been put to the 
test by the play, an order in which there is meaning—even (perhaps 
even especially) in affliction and heartbreak and death, and in which 
it makes sense to say: 


Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. 


Lear shows that this makes sense, however strangely. And it shows 
this with all the more assurance by not merely confronting us with ‘the 
worst’, but by finally abandoning us to a conclusion in which the worst 
has the last—gratuitously terrible last—word, Not only is there—as 
Empson has it—that parting ‘crack at the gods’: 


The gods defend her!.... 
Enter Lear with Corpexia dead in his arms 


but (again in Empson’s words): ‘Lear is now thrown back into some- 
thing like the storm phase of his madness. . . . The last time he talked 
about unbuttoning was when he tore off his clothes to be like the naked 
beggar, in search of the rockbottom which is the worst. There is no 
worst; the only rockbottom he can find is the grave, and it is a release. 
In the next two lines he dies of a passion of joy at the false belief that 
Cordelia has recovered.’ This crowning illusion, Empson feels, com- 
pletes the ‘fundamental horror’ of the play. 

Its horror is indeed the most radical ever shown forth. And Empson 
is entirely right so far as he goes: in a sense this is what we are left with. 
And yet, the play as a whole has prepared us for a more inclusive 
response—in which nothing of all this is disowned, but is tragically 
transcended: 


Thou hast one daughter 


Who redeems nature from the general curse 
Which twain have brought her to. 
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The Gentleman’s words—supported by a whole network of relevant 
pointers—remain with us, and indeed only come into the fullness of 
their meaning as Cordelia is carried in, hanged. So do the themes 
of sacrifice and patience, with all their cosmic implications. So does 
the destruction of the evil, and the destruction of evil within the soul: 
the category of rebirth. As, finally, Lear’s heart breaks—almost as 
Gloucester’s 


*Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 
Burst smilingly— 


we are confronted with a kind of ‘My God, my God, why has thou for- 
saken me?’ But, like that cry, this catastrophe has a context; and what- 
ever its direct impact, it is only in its total context that it means what it 
means. In this context, even Lear’s relapsing madness—apparently a 
final horror—may be madness only as this world goes. For the poetry 
has once more picked up the theme of blindness and seeing: 


Had I your tongues and eyes... 

Mine eyes are not of the best: I tell you straight. 
This is a dull sight. 

I'll see that straight. 

Do you see this? Look on her, look, her lips, 

Look there, look there! 


Lear has come a long way. The world remains what it was, a merciless, 
heart-breaking world. Lear is broken by it, but he has ripened: perhaps 
what he dies to see on Cordelia’s lips may be no more illusory after all 
than what Leontes was to find on Hermione’s. For the experience of 
Lear can only lead to either Timon or The Winter’s Tale: 


we that are young 
Shall never sec so much, nor live so long. 


IV 


Tragedy is a method of enquiry into evil, and into the problem of 
evil. The question whether tragedy is compatible with the Christian 
religion is thus comparable to the question whether there can be a 
Christian philosophy. On the one hand, the search, in each case, must 
be free and self-determined; on the other hand, how can this autonomy 
be preserved within a context of faith? 

We have seen Shakespeare’s solution to this problem. Not that we 
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should necessarily assume that he was writing from within a Christian 
commitment when he wrote Lzar. It is just as likely—and indeed prob- 
able—that he did not know where he was going. In any case, nobody 
has ever accused him of loading his dice. Rejecting both his source 
play’s Christian setting and happy ending and Holinshed’s and 
Spenser’s irrelevant account of Cordelia’s suicide, Shakespeare shaped 
an image of human experience that has never been equalled in excru- 
ciating compulsion; and it is at the heart of this experience that we, so 
strangely, discover joy and peace. That joy is the joy of a saving truth 
about existence, or it is a cheat. We have no choice but to choose. 

Shakespeare’s use of the tragic medium is as various as the stages of 
his artistic growth. It can be purely descriptive—as in some of the 
history plays—with no general tragic world-picture implied. It can be 
sardonically pessimistic, as in Othello, or frantically nihilistic as in 
Timon of Athens. In Hamlet we seem to have an attempt to work towards 
a tragic resolution, but a premature one; or, at least, whilst such an aim 
is implicit in the play’s general drift and approaches realization at many 
points, we remain too much in the world of Troilus to be carried into 
the fullness of tragic peace. (It is its sheer, well-fermented pessimism 
that renders Othello, the later play, so clear and clean in contrast.) Only 
in three of his tragedies is there a fully endowed tragic catharsis: Lear, 
Macbeth and Antony and Cleopatra. 

King Lear is, of course, the pivot of Shakespeare’s entire career. 
What it succeeds in restating—with supreme urgency and complete- 
ness—and at the same time resolving, from within the depths of that 
statement itself, took the whole of his preceding experience to mature; 
and what follows is wholly the fruit of this achievement. In Macbeth, 
evil—the evil of the problem plays, of Hamlet and of Othello—is simul- 
taneously available from within and from without; as a psychological 
fact, that convicts us of complicity, and as a spiritual fact objectified for 
our contemplation. What could previously be united only in flashes— 
since one cannot both live through and comprehend an obsession—is at 
last realized in a unity of exorcizing penetration. Evil can now be come 
to terms with, because the ‘problem of evil’—the cosmic mystery—has 
been come to terms with. What Lear discovers, Macbeth assumes: 
Macbeth is a fully committed Christian image. Its catharsis is brought 
about by a threefold epiphany: the showing forth of the essential 
foreignness of evil in the world it infests—with a complementary redis- 
covery of the great natural values (‘As honour, love, obedience, troops 
of friends’) violated and forfeited by the evil-doers; an epiphany of the 
divine presence within and above the natural order, manifesting its 
absolute, beneficent power; and a compassionate, ‘costing’ acquies- 
cence to the mystery of damnation. It is as if Hamlet had re-emerged, 
with Claudius at the dramatic centre, and as if Hamlet-Macduff, at 
last an unperplexed instrument of Providence, need no longer make 
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mouths at Fortinbras. If Macbeth thus completes the religious trans- 
cendence of evil, Antony and Cleopatra confirms the validity of worldly 
goodnesses as such. Antony and Cleopatra—like Coriolanus—is scrupulously 
naturalistic: King Lear and Macbeth have done their job, and it only 
remains frontally to reaffirm what in these works could only be 
secondary—the ‘bounty’ and ‘rareness’ of the world itself, for all its 
falsehoods and horrors. With Cordelia in the background, even erotic 
love has come full circle: Cressida is redeemed in Cleopatra. And so, 
everything is ready for the final plays, in which tragedy is recollected 
in tranquillity and Shakespeare writes his own commentaries on what 
has gone before. These commentaries once more tell of a world in 
travail, but conventionally distance its evil, so that both its redemption 
within time and the ‘heavenly music’ beyond shall be finally explicit: 


It is requir’d 
You do awake your faith. ... 


Music, awake her: strike! (Music) 

*Tis time; descend; be stone no more; approach; 
Strike all that look upon with marvel. Come; 
I’ll fill your grave up: stir; nay, come away; 
Bequeath to death your numbness, for from him 
Dear life redeems you. 


To say that tragedy is incompatible with faith is not to take the 
measure of Shakespeare: it is either to trivialize him or to disown him. 
Tragedy, in its fullness, starts from the fact of Cordelia’s death, and in a 
sense ends there. And yet, only just audibly, it hints: ‘All shall be 
well and all manner of thing shall be well.’ If it starts anywhere else, it 
fails to present the full tragic problem; if it ends with less, it is less a 
true tragedy than a lament—though there are contexts in which we 
shall always want to go on talking about Lear and Ghosts under the same 
general heading. 

Tragedy, in its fullness, says: ‘nevertheless’; and, at its greatest: 
‘even because’. It is never betrayed into a glib ‘never mind’, or a purely 
desperate ‘look!’ or ‘it doesn’t matter’. It may include gestures of ulti- 
mate despair or revolt, and may even place these—as Lear does—at its 
very centre of vision; but it also possesses a point of rest, where a tragic 
catharsis is maturing. 

On a cosmic plane—wherever, that is, tragedy raises the most ulti- 
mate questions of all—such a catharsis can only be religious. For either 
there is a meaning beyond the merely human, or there is only the 
terrible fact. Cosmic tragedy at its greatest—involving some kind 
of redemptive mystery—is therefore always religious—whether in 
Aeschylus or Sophocles or Shakespeare. 
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Where no such intimation emerges, or where the tragic problem is 
limited to areas not raising these ultimate questions at all, tragic 
catharsis—of a more limited sort—is still possible in terms of heroic tran- 
scendence, vindicating human greatness, and particular values like 
courage, loyalty and love. Of this, the greatest example in literature is 
Antony and Cleopatra. 

Where, however, there is no cosmic reconciliation, nor any sort of 
heroic human transcendence, only the tragic problem remains, and we 
are left with what, from one point of view, may still be called tragedy, 
but what—in its failure to reconcile, or resolve, or release—is, from 
another point of view, the failure of tragic power. 

That is why the modern world is increasingly devoid of tragic re- 
sources. It is neither in vital contact with what Shakespeare points to in 
King Lear, nor any longer so sure that Antony and Cleopatra are the 
mould in which humankind is made: 


TusensaAcn: Not only in two or three hundred years but in a million years 
life will be just the same; it does not change, it remains 
stationary, following its own laws which we have nothing to 
do with or which, anyway, we shall never find out. Migratory 
birds, cranes, for instance, fly backwards and forwards, and 
whatever ideas, great or small, stray through their minds, 
they will still go on flying, just the same, without knowing 
where or why. They will fly and will continue to fly, however 
philosophic they may become; and it doesn’t matter how 
philosophical they are so long as they go on flying. ... 

MASHA: But still there is a meaning? 

TusensacH: Meaning... . Here it is snowing. What meaning is there in 
that? 


Absolute absurdity is incapable of tragic resolution. It is a predica- 
ment so irredeemable that it can only be arraigned (whether glumly or 
with lacerating mirth), or kicked against with that histrionic ‘nobility’ 
that now calls itself Existentialism. Tchehov’s refusal to acquiesce in 
either of these courses led him, as we saw, into various experiments in 
pseudo-comedy. But absurdity is no remedy for the Absurd, and his 
achieved effects are almost indistinguishable from _‘arraignments’. 
When, or ; : other hand, he tried to be tragic, he produced the con- 
clusion « Un:le Vanya. Yet at least Tchehov’s efforts to resolve, by 
hook or + ; crook, the tragic situations confronting him were an un- 
compromising attempt to take life as it is—and to take it seriously. We 
have moved on since. The Tchehovian heritage of pseudo-comedy is 
now being turned inside out in the dustbins of Samuel Beckett, whilst 
for instance Jean Anouilh is killing himself with laughter over the 
posthumous reflexes of romantic ecstasy, and even Mr Eliot seems to 
find it necessary to deliver his clerical admonitions from the solid 
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foundations of The Importance of Being Earnest. But then, what is one to 
do but laugh in times when the Daily Telegraph can report: 


The three-day atomic defence test in the US estimates ‘casualties’ at 
14,750,000, including 6,200,000 dead. The number of ‘homeless’ is put at 
25 million. On the credit side is the saving of 5,250,000 . . . by evacuation 
from 24 of the 61 cities under attack. The general conclusion was that this 
would not mean a general collapse; the war could still go on. 


After all, in the meantime, like Gogo and Vladimir, or for that matter 
the people in Tchehov, we have to go on living. 

And yet, there is another kind of response, another kind of language, 
that might yet be re-learned—a language no less laughter-torn than 
ours, but that, by its loyal insistence upon what laughter would dis- 
own, can release the heart’s most radical reasons—a language that, at 
its greatest, can cry: 


If that the heavens do not their visible spirits 
Send quickly down to tame these vile offences, 
It will come, 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 

Like monsters of the deep. 


We shail either re-learn this kind of language, or perish. 


Mr Eric John will contribute to our March number an extended 
notice of a book by a former Editor of Tue Dusuin Review about 
one of its most Eistinguished contributors: Mr Nigel Abercrombie's 
‘Life and Work of Edmund Bishop’ (Longmans, 705.). 


Bibliography of British History: Tudor Period, 1485-1603. Edited by 
Conyers Read. Second edition, pp. xxviii + 624. (Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press. 1959. £3 33.) 


SIncE its first appearance some twenty-six years ago, the Bibliography 
of British History : Tudor Period, has been the one work which is indispens- 
able for the serious student of the English sixteenth century. A new 
edition, revised and much enlarged, once again appears under the 
general editorship of Professor Conyers Read. It is a monument of 
patient scholarship, and it should prove to be a powerful stimulus to 
reading and research. 

The purpose of the Bibliography is to provide a systematic summary 
of the printed materials relating to the history of England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales from 1485 to 1603, including all the important 
collections of printed sources, and all the essential catalogues, calendars, 
and guides to the manuscript collections. In all, some 6,543 items are 
listed. In preparing the new edition the editors have examined some 
5,000 new titles, and of these rather less than half have been included. 
The earlier lists have been revised and a few titles omitted in the new 
edition. The survey is now complete to 1 January 1957, though a few 
works which appeared after that date have been admitted. Where the 
editor considered it to be necessary, brief but adequate critical notes 
have been added for the reader’s guidance. 

The editor remarks in his introduction that in the section devoted 
to the ecclesiastical history of England, ‘the history of Roman Cath- 
olicism has gained more than that of either the Anglican or the dissent- 
ing churches’. About one-fifth of the items listed under this general 
heading deal with ‘Roman Catholicism’. The total number of such 
entries has beén almost exactly doubled in twenty-five years, and the 
number of historical studies, as distinct from sources published, has 
been exactly trebled. The curious reader may care to note that, after 
more than a century, Lingard’s history of Mary Tudor is still reckoned 
one of the two best general accounts of the reign. The late Hilaire 
Belloc is represented by a single entry. Most of the new studies deal, as 
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one would expect, with the history of the martyrs and with recusancy, 
but the number of items dealing with Mary Tudor has almost trebled, 
and those relating to Cardinal Pole are exactly doubled. A large pro- 
portion of the new titles are articles which have appeared in THE 
Dusuw Review, the Month, the Clergy Review and Biographical Studies 
(now Recusant History); more solid works are relatively few in number. 
The chief defect of current Catholic historical work revealed by this 
bibliography is the lack of any adequate guide to the materials for 
recusant history, but it is known that this problem is now being 
tackled. What is immediately evident is the very notable revival of 
Catholic interest in the subject. The work is fully indexed. 
GERARD CULKIN 


ITALIAN ‘PRIMITIVES’ 


The Life of Christ in Paintings. (Collins. £9 9s.) 

In this stately volume the life of our Lord is told in fifty paintings, the 
work of masters whom a different age classifies as ‘primitives’, before 
any painting that has survived was done for any other reason than to 
serve Christ and the Church. These are accompanied by passages from 
the four Gospels in the Authorized Version. The paintings are all 
Italian save that which makes the first page, a strong Hand of God from 
a Catalan fresco of the twelfth century; all were painted, in fresco or on 
wood, between the eleventh and the fifteenth centuries. ‘Because all of 
them belong to the ages when religion exercised a greater influence 
upon life and therefore upon art than in any others in the history of 
Christian Europe,’ writes Sir John Rothenstein in a brief introduction, 
‘they are marked by a conspicuous conviction and gravity. And 
because they were made before the emergence of the highly individual- 
ized personality that distinguished the High Renaissance, they have a 
degree of homogeneity: in face and even in feature, for instance, their 
figures have a family likeness that they could hardly have had had the 
painters been Michelangelo, Leonardo and their contemporaries.’ 

It is a Swiss production, originally published in Lausanne with 
French text; and this English edition has been printed in Switzerland 
—the colour photogravure done in Basle and the printing and binding 
in Lausanne. Elements of the French occur from time to time in the 
notes; where the author of the Golden Legend, for instance, is named 
as Jacques de Voragine, although he was a Genoese. They are scholarly 
as well as perceptive notes, to which we understand a Swiss Imprimatur 
was given: but the quality of the book comes, as is needless to say, first 
from the selection of the paintings and secondly from the technical 
excellence of their reproduction. It makes an ideal presentation volume. 
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FREDERICK COPLESTON, S.J. 
A History of Philosophy 


‘A work which is on any reckoning a remarkable and 
admirable accomplishment.’ 
The Times Literary Supplement 


Volume VI: WOLFF TO KANT 


In this volume, to be published on January 21st, Fr Copleston 
turns to the Continent to describe the period of the 
‘Enlightment’. Titles of earlier volumes are: 


GREECE AND ROME, MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY—AUGUSTINE 
TO SCOTUS, OCKHAM TO SUAREZ, DESCARTES TO LEIBNIZ, 
HOBBES TO HUME. 


Subsequent volumes will survey the nineteenth-century 
philosophers and their successors down to the present day. 
30s. per volume 


To be published in February 
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